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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


When we went to press on the eve of the appointed Corona- 
The Kins’ tion day at the end of June the whole British 

e Kings Empi breathlessly watchi d th 

ry mpire was breathlessly watching roun e 
bedside of the King, who had suddenly been 
stricken down in Buckingham Palace. At the eleventh hour 
his Majesty had been compelled to abandon his gallant desire 
to go through with the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, and 
to resign himself to a dangerous operation. The consternation 
caused by this announcement is now an old story, but it will 
leave an ineffaceable impression on the mind of the present 
generation. Many millions of people had long planned their 
holidays, and were already giving themselves up to rejoicing, 
so it would be mere affectation to minimise the disappointment 
and even distress caused by the postponement of the Corona- 
tion, but certainly the conspicuous feature of the crisis was the 
devotion instantaneously and universally manifested towards 
the person of the King. Private inconvenience became 
merged in the public sorrow. Thoughtful arrangements were 
made for the dissemination of bulletins throughout the country 
at the earliest possible moment, and they were as eagerly 
scanned as the news from the seat of war in the worst period of 
1899. Gradually fear was replaced by hope, but it was some 
days before hope gave way to confidence, and it is now asserted 
that the King’s recovery was regarded at the time as little short 
of miraculous by those in a position to appreciate his peril. 
The success of the operation is generally credited to the skill 
and the daring of the great surgeon who performed it. He 
realised that the only chance of saving life lay in running 


considerable risk. It must not be forgotten that without Lord 
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Lister’s discoveries and inventions no such operation could have 
been even contemplated. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the medical details of the case, as the subject has been 
exhausted by learned dissertations in the newspapers. Suffice 
it to say that slowly at first, and then with increasing steadiness, 
the King emerged from the Valley, and the bulletins changed 
their note. On June 24 the public were informed: “ It will 
be some days before it will be possible to say that the King is 
out of danger.” On the following morning: “ No untoward 
symptom has presented itself,” while in the afternoon it was 
announced: “The general strength is well maintained, and 
there are no symptoms causing special anxiety.” Some faint 
idea of the strain upon those about his Majesty may be 
gathered from the statement of the British Medical Journal that 
for the first seven nights after the operation Sir Frederick 
Treves was unable to go to bed, while neither he nor Sir 
Thomas Barlow ever left the Palace for more than an hour. 
On June 26 the Sovereign was declared to be “ Less weak, and 
his temperature is now normal.” On June 27 there was 
“ Substantial improvement,” while on June 28 a load was lifted 
off the community by the announcement, “We are happy to 


be able to state that we consider his Majesty out of immediate 
danger.” 


After this there was such uninterrupted progress that on 
July 5 the doctors declared, ‘We are glad to 
be able to state that we consider the King to be 
now out of danger,” and the possibility of removing him to 
his yacht in the Solent, at the end of July, began to be dis- 
cussed. So excellent was the patient’s progress that by July 16, 
2.¢., only three weeks after the operation, his Majesty was able 
to travel to Portsmouth where the Victoria and Albert was 
waiting to take him to Cowes. Under the magical influence 
of sea air he is expected to be so far restored to health as to be 
able to be crowned in Westminster Abbey, on a date thus pro- 
visionally fixed for August 9 : 


Recovery. 


The King’s medical advisers state that his Majesty’s progress has been 
more speedy and less complicated than wasat first anticipated. His Majesty’s 
excellent constitution has played a conspicuous part in bringing this about. 
If the present rate of progress is maintained and if no complication arises, 
the King’s medical advisers are of opinion that his Majesty would be able to 
undergo the fatigue of the Coronation ceremony on a day between August 8 
and 12. The exact date will be shortly announced. 


The procession through London which was to have taken place on the day 
following the Coronation is cancelled 
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A few days later came the official intimation fixing Saturday, 
August 9, as Coronation Day. The country has followed this 
rapid recovery with a sympathy and satisfaction it would be 
impossible to exaggerate, and the national rejoicing would be 
even keener than it is if the whole story of the Sovereign’s real 
heroism were generally known. There has also been a strong 
undercurrent of anxiety ever since the announcement of an 
immediate Coronation. In spite of the confidence inspired by 
the reputation of his Majesty’s surgeons and physicians the 
public cannot resist the fear lest the King may be running 
unnecessary risks, True the ceremony is to be shortened, and 
doubtless every precaution which medical ingenuity can suggest 
will be taken to ease the King’s burden on this momentous 
day, but in any case a tremendous strain must be imposed upon 
a man who has lately gone through such an ordeal, especially 
if the weather be unfavourable. If as the time approaches his 
Majesty’s advisers see cause to reconsider their decision as to 
the safety of the step they have sanctioned, it is to be hoped 
that the earliest possible intimation may be given to the com- 
munity, as it is most desirable to avoid a repetition of the 
previous calamity. 


On July 5 we had the “somewhat important announce- 
: ment,” as the 7zmes termed it, that Sir Schom- 
Resignation of ea A haw tenet th aateeal 
ge" erg McDonnell, for fourteen years the principa 
private secretary to Lord Salisbury, had obtained 
the post of secretary to the Office of Works, 
vice Lord Esher, who is understood to have abandoned the 
public service in order to enter the firm of Sir Ernest Cassel. 
As our leading journal observed, the promotion of Sir Schom- 
berg McDonnell “ may suggest a doubt whether the Prime 
Minister has any thoughts of finding a new secretary. It 
cannot fail to revive the rumours of his resignation after the 
peace and the Coronation.” This, however, was the only clear 
intimation given of Lord Salisbury’s settled intention to retire 
from public fife, and it passed generally unnoticed at the 
moment. It would, therefore, be difficult to exaggerate the 
Sensation caused, on the morning of Monday, July 14, when 
the British public were presented with the fait accompli, not 
only of the resignation of the great statesman who had held 
the highest political office open to a subject, for a longer 
period than any other Premier since the time of Lord Liver- 
pool, but that his successor had actually been installed. 
According to the official communiqué, Lord Salisbury had, 
on the previous Friday, had an audience of the King at Buck- 


Salisbury. 
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ingham Palace—a favourable and popular indication as to the 
state of his Majesty’s health—when he tendered his resignation, 
““ which was graciously accepted by his Majesty.” Subsequently 
Mr. Balfour was summoned to Buckingham Palace, and after a 
visit to the bedside of another eminent invalid, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and a consultation with other members of the Salisbury 
Ministry, the Leader of the House of Commons “ accepted the 
post of Prime Minister.” Thus, in twenty-four hours the whole 
thing was settled without any outsider being aware that anything 
unusual was afoot. We may permit ourselves at any rate to 
admire such beautifully oiled machinery. The motives for the late 
Premier’s action are too simple to admit of speculation. He 
deems the present the right moment to lay down the tremen- 
dous burden of which he has for some time been anxious to 
discharge himself. The greatest enterprise with which Lord 
Salisbury has been associated, and indeed one of the greatest 
undertakings in which this country has ever been engaged, has 
triumphantly terminated by the practically unconditional sur- 
render of the Boers. In passing we may note that he has 
the satisfaction of linking his name with almost the only Peace 
in English History at which our statesmen have not thrown 
away in negotiation what had been gained in the field. 


Some idea of the length of Lord Salisbury’s political career 
A Great is indicated by the forgotten fact that he actually 
sat in the House of Commons before the 
Crimean War, while he threw up his first 
Cabinet Office when Secretary of State for India in the distant 
days of Lord Derby’s famous “leap in the dark” when the 
Whigs were dished by a Tory Reform Bill, which frightened John 
Bright on account of its radicalism. Since the middle of 1885 
the retiring Premier has borne the greatest burden which an 
Englishman can carry, with only two short intervals, amounting 
in all to three and a half years, of comparative rest in Opposi- 
tion. During the greater part of this time he has combined 
with the Premiership, which he has altogether held for a year 
and a half longer than Mr. Gladstone, the exacting and 
exhausting duties of the Foreign Office. His tenure of the 
greater office has indeed been longer than that of any of his 
predecessors, except Sir Robert Walpole, the younger Pitt, and 
Lord Liverpool. Possibly his decision to seek so well-earned 
a rest was not wholly uninfluenced by the fact that there did not 
seem to be any reasonable prospect of escape from power in the 
near future. The Unionist party has acquired so prosperous 
and powerful a position as not to be seriously challenged by 


Career. 
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any other party. Indeed it could only be compromised through 
sheer ineptitude. It is a lamentable and perilous fact that his 
Majesty’s Opposition, in spite of spasmodic efforts at a sham 
reunion, should remain a negligible quantity, while some com- 
petent observers affirm that its exiguous influence is actually 
declining. In other words, Lord Salisbury has brought the 
fortunes of his followers to such a pitch that the Constitution 
ceases to function. It is understood that the King was most 
anxious to mark his appreciation of the great services which 
the retiring statesman had rendered to the British Empire 
during his two long terms of office by some signal mark of 
favour, obviously a dukedom, but the ex-Premier characteristi- 
cally begged to be allowed to retain the title by which he has 
been known throughout the greater part of his public life. 
Among the countless tributes he has received none has been 
more felicitous than that of the Zzmes. 

He never stooped to the small arts of popularity, but the democracy, to 
their credit, respected the man who had often opposed their desires, and 
who never courted their support by unworthy or undignified means. He has 
been represented as cold and haughty in his temper, but nothing could be 
further from the truth. The reserve which has been ascribed to pride has 
been due partly to the unobtrusiveness of modesty, and partly to a certain 
refinement of taste and feeling which has led him to keep his own private life 
sacred and to respect the sanctity of the private life of others. 


It cannot be truthfully said that this week-end rearrangement 
of the Government excited any widespread or 

The New : 
profound enthusiasm. It was not merely that 
Premier. nen felt the loss of Lord Salisbury to be 
irreparable, but outside the ranks of the Parliamentary Tapers 
and Tadpoles and journalistic worshippers of any rising sun— 
doubts were entertained as to whether the new Premier would 
prove to be the right man in the right place. Mr. Balfour’s 
claims on the Party for faithful and skilful service, as also 
his general intellectual equipment, are beyond question. 
There was in his favour a strong feeling that the Premiership 
should revert, at any rate for a period, to the House of 
Commons, of which he has been the Leader during the last 
seven years, and whose confidence he still commands and 
where his personal popularity is unshaken. He is unapproach- 
able as a House of Commons man, being cheered alike 
by pro-Boers and Irish Nationalists; but there are other 
institutions and other interests besides the House of Commons, 
and in reviewing the new Premier’s record, it must be confessed 
that there are not too many occasions since he left the Irish 
Secretaryship when he has displayed the qualities required of 
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whoever is to sit in the seat of Palmerston, Peel, Pitt and 
Chatham. One such occasion has, however, lately been on 
everybody’s lips. It is now known that during the blackest 
period of the black winter of 1899, Mr. Balfour showed 
his old insight, vigour and determination, and played a 
great, if not a decisive, part when the disgraceful proposal 
to surrender Ladysmith reached the panic-stricken Man- 
darins of Pall Mall. Not only did he resist the cowardly 
counsels which came from unexpected quarters, but he is 
credited with prompting the despatch of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener to retrieve our sinking fortunes. By his action 
he fairly wiped out the deplorable speeches he subsequently 
made at Manchester, as what a man does in a crisis is infinitely 
more important than what he may say of it. We can only 
hope that in his new sphere, in which he becomes responsible 
for the general supervision of our National Defence, we may 
see a revival of the same spirit. It is vital to the good govern- 
ment and also to the safety of the British Empire that the 
Prime Minister should supply the connecting link and the 
motive power, without which our entire administrative machinery 
becomes chaotic and futile. Let us hope that the Balfour of 
the Irish and South African crises may once more re-enter the 
political arena where his appearances have been few and far 
between. It must be admitted that so far the omens are not 
entirely favourable. The new Premier threatens to remain 
absorbed in the somewhat trivial routine of the House of 
Commons and to see the more serious questions with the false 
perspective of the mere member of Parliament. Surely some 
subordinate might preside over these farcical McHugh pro- 
ceedings while among a dozen colleagues one must be 
competent to pilot the Education Bill ? 


The first act of the new Premier was to summon a meeting 
of his Parliamentary supporters at the Foreign 
Office, at mid-day on the same day that his 
appointment was announced. Mr. Balfour, 
who was loudly cheered, made a short speech deploring the 
loss of “the services of the chief who for nearly fifty years 
had been engaged in active political life, and who for twenty 
years had been the central figure, the embodiment of the 
policy which this great party represents.” Though he had 
had no opportunity of consulting the party, he had “ consulted 
those with whom I have been working in the Cabinet for these 
many years, and if the kindness which you are prepared to 
extend to me is at all equal to the kindness which they have 


The Foreign 
Office Meeting. 
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extended to me, then, indeed, the terrors—or difficulties, I 
should perhaps say—of the task before me are greatly miti- 
gated.” But this did not apply to all his colleagues, as one 
‘of the most important of them, with whom I have been asso- 
ciated through all my political life, and who has occupied, as 
he deserves to occupy, the highest positions in the House of 
Commons and the State, has told me that I ought not to count, 
that I cannot count, upon his further assistance—I mean the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Mr. Balfour provoked general 
applause by foreshadowing further changes in the Cabinet, 
though ‘the policy of the Unionist party remains now what it 
has always been. If changes there must be in the headquarters 
staff responsible for carrying on operations, there is at all 
events no change in the objective of those operations or in the 
methods by which alone that objective is to be obtained.” 
Mr. Balfour was followed by the Duke of Devonshire, who 
has once more exhibited his capacity for standing aside. 
The Liberal Unionist statesman paid a striking tribute to 


Lord Salisbury, whom he succeeds as Leader in the House of 
Lords. 


My lords and gentlemen, there must have been in the character of such a 
man a reserve of strength and of sagacity which the country has come to 
recognise without imposing upon him the necessity of resorting to those means 
on which other leaders have mainly had to rely. A man of this character— 
of this power and high strength of character—could not disappear from the 
sphere, from the arena, of politics without being greatly missed. 


The Duke of Devonshire concluded by pledging the support 
of his own followers to the new Premier, Sir Michael Hicks- 


Beach likewise spoke explaining why he felt bound to retire 
with Lord Salisbury. 


I feel this a break in a sense which perhaps no other man in this room can 
feel it to be. Lord Salisbury and I have been colleagues in the Cabinet and 
out of office in the most inmost councils of the party for over twenty-five 
years. His retirement is to me something which I cannot find words to 
express; it is to me a break with the traditions of my past political life. Two 
years ago I begged him, for reasons into which I need not enter—they were 
personal reasons, not political—to relieve me of office. He insisted that I 
should retain it, and he has insisted ever since, and, | think, rightly, so long 
as we were face to face with the difficulties and the troubles of the South 
African war. Now I feel that the moment has come when such poor service 
as I could render can be no longer necessary to the public. There are 
younger men who will do the work at least as well as I have been able 
to doit. I have, therefore, told Mr. Balfour that it is my strong desire, not 
to use a stronger term, now to take the opportunity of retiring from the office 
I have so long had the honour to hold. 
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The most interesting episode at the Foreign Office meeting 
was Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech containing 
wd - aan a message from his father, the Colonial Secretary 
lain's Message. __ who was still suffering from the effects of his 
severe cab accident—who desired “ in the first place to express 
his deep sense of the obligation which the whole Unionist party 
owes to Lord Salisbury for his leadership of the party in most 
critical times, and his personal regret at the termination of 
political relations which have been so pleasant, and marked on 
Lord Salisbury’s part by so much generosity and consideration.” 
In the next place the Colonial Secretary had requested the 
speaker to say “ how greatly disappointed he is that he cannot 
be here to-day to welcome Mr. Balfour to the leadership, and 
to say with what pride and pleasure he would give all the assist- 
ance in his power to Mr, Balfour in the responsible task which 
lies before him.” Two years ago, at a meeting of the Liberal- 
Unionist Club, called, as the Colonial Secretary expressed it at 
the time, on behalf “ of the Liberal-Unionist party to mark their 
appreciation of the splendid service which Mr. Balfour has 
rendered to the country, and their special sense of his loyalty 
to the Unionist alliance, whose existence at the time, and through 
so many years of conflict and struggle, is largely due to his 
tact and wisdom and generosity,” he (Mr. Chamberlain) declared 
that to achieve with the universal approval of his countrymen the 
position Mr. Balfour had won a man must be possessed of very 
exceptional gifts. 

A man to do this must have great ability and distinguished intellectual 
gifts, and then, perhaps, he may earn their respect; but, if he wants their 
regard, he must have some of those qualities for which our guest is so 
distinguished, he must have his transparent sincerity and simplicity of 
character, his generosity to his opponents, and his chivalrous loyalty to 
his friends. It is because Mr. Balfour has these qualities that he is beloved 
by hosts of friends, that his colleagues find it a privilege to be associated with 
him and to work with him, and would find it an honour to serve under him. 

On behalf of his father Mr. Austen Chamberlain added: 

Two years have passed since that was said, but they have only served to 
strengthen and confirm the feeling which my father then expressed. He bids 
me to say to you, Mr. Balfour, that you will find in him a colleague equally 
attached to you by private friendship and public regard, and, in offering you 


his own support, he feels that he may speak also in the name of the whole 
Liberal Unionist party in the House of Commons, 


A member of Parliament who was present at the Foreign 
Mr Office meeting declared that had the appoint- 
ticaiaieiiaiies ment of the Premier been submitted to a ballot, 
" Mr. Chamberlain would have been chosen by a 

great majoriy, and there is probably no part of the country, nor 
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any corner of the Empire, in which a similar result would not 
have been obtained. Outside a few political and social coteries 
men feel very strongly that the Colonial Secretary was not only 
marked out for the Premiership by the signal and overshadow- 
ing services which he has rendered to the State, but also, and 
this is more important, that he is the pilot most likely to weather 
the storm which may burst upon us during the next few years. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the self-effacement, the 
generosity, the loyalty and the chivalry he has shown in con- 
senting to stand aside and to waive his paramount claims in 
favour of a colleague, but Unionists generally will only be 
reconciled to the present as a temporary arrangement. Those 
traducers who have represented the greatest of living English- 
men as an intriguing, grasping, and self-seeking adventurer, who 
would sacrifice everybody to his own advancement, who 
betrayed Mr. Gladstone because he was not willing to make way 
for him, and as at all times prepared to tomahawk his way to the 
highest positions, must, if they be capable of shame, have been 
greatly shamed by the dénotment of the past month. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s large-hearted treatment of Mr. Balfour recalls 
the judgment once passed upon him by a political colleague and 
private friend: ‘‘ Chamberlain is represented by his enemies as 
a rancorous politician. It would be far more accurate to say 
he is governed by his affections.” Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct 
has been morally magnificent, but with great respect we must 
say it is not politics. Nor is it in accordance with national or 
imperial interests. 


Acting on the hints thrown out at the Foreign Office meeting 
Ministerial organs confidently predicted that one 
of Mr. Balfour’s earliest tasks would be a radical 
reconstruction of the Government. In the words 
of the Spectator, That Mr. Balfour will find it wise and necessary 
to reconstruct his Cabinet is universally admitted. Already the 
resignations of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Cadogan are 
announced, and it seems certain that Lord James of Hereford 
and Lord Ashbourne will follow their example, and most 
probable that the Lord Chancellor will also choose this oppor- 
tunity to retire and to recognise the popular desire for the 
infusion of new blood into the Administration.” Similar state- 
ments were to be read in other journals, and even the caricatu- 
rists, of whom Mr.Gould is the king, took a hand in the fascinating 
game of Cabinet-making. We cordially agree with the Spectator 
that a general consensus of opinion earmarks certain great, wise, 
and eminent Mandarins as ripe for retirement ; we should even 


Reconstruc- 
tion. 
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be disposed to greatly extend the list. Every day, on opening 
the morning paper, a hopeful public have expected to learn that 
new energy and fresh brains had been introduced into the 
Cabinet, but up to the hour of writing they have looked in vain. 
We, however, are not among the disappointed, as past experience 
has taught us that there is rarely any solid foundation for these 
rumoured reconstructions, as in nine cases out of ten the re- 
constructed flatly refuse to promote the operation, and British 
Premiers are too good-natured to insist. In the present instance 
it is credibly asserted that Lord Halsbury has remained deaf 
to suggestion, and if one Cabinet Minister successfully 
defies the head of the Government, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to be disagreeable to the others. The country suffers 
from a huge, overgrown flabby Cabinet, which should be re- 
duced to manageable proportions by being shorn of its super- 
fluous offices and strengthened by an infusion of brains and 
backbone. It is really ludicrous that such posts as the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Irish Lord Chancellor- 
ship, and several others should carry a seat in the Cabinet. It 
must also be said that the fersonnel of our politics is in a 
parlous condition if all the suggestions that have been put 
forward, with regard to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
are to be taken seriously. 


Should Sir Michael Hicks-Beach fulfil his undertaking to 
retire, we venture to express the hope that 
Mr. Chamberlain may be induced to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Objections may 
be made to this suggestion, the chief of which 
is that he could so ill be spared from an office where his 
presence is regarded as indispensable. In favour of the move 
is the fact that during the next few years the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer might in the right hands become the 
pivot of the British Empire. It should be the greatest of Im- 
perial offices, and one in which it might be possible to do even 
more towards the organisation and consolidation of the Empire 
than the Colonial Office. It is apparent to all who care to see 
that one of the principal questions looming ahead of us is the 
economic policy of Great Britain and the commercial relations 
between the mother country and the daughter nations. We 
require at the head of our finance a man who will examine 
the whole situation quite independently of the accepted shib- 
boleths, and among our leading men the only one with 
a thoroughly open mind is Mr. Chamberlain. The public 
utterances of the Colonial Premiers have been a_ liberal 
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education to the people of this country, who have hither- 
to been steeped in a political economy worthy of the 
Chinese. Itis being steadily borne in upon reflecting minds that 
it will be impossible for this island (quite apart from the Empire) 
indefinitely to remain the dumping-ground of the surplus pro- 
duce of foreign communities. By discharging this function 
for the civilised world, we weaken our national strength by 
undermining our principal industries, while to a corresponding 
extent we build up the strength of possibly hostile Powers. Pro- 
found as would be the regret throughout Greater Britain should 
Mr. Chamberlain relinquish the Colonial Office, it would be 
generally recognised that at the Exchequer he would have at 
least as great opportunities of furthering the cause of British 
Imperialism as in Downing Street. There are Englishmen so 
mean-spirited as to insinuate that it is nct open to this country 
to reconsider her fiscal policy for fear of “ hurting the suscepti- 
bilities of foreign countries,” particularly Germany, but we do 
not think that England has sunk so low as to entrust the 
direction of her economic policy to Berlin, or as to invite the 
Kaiser to nominate our Chancellor of the Exchequer. Germany 
did not consult us in organising her Zod/lverein nor does she 
ask our leave before clapping fresh duties on British products. 
Sir Edmund Barton, the Australian Premier, has opportunely 
reminded us that we are masters in our own house : 

It was very largely pressed upon them that the trade of the United King- 
dom with foreign countries was at the present time much larger than its trade 
with its Colonies. That was true; but trade with the Colonies was steadily 
advancing. Trade with some foreign countries was not steadily advancing ; 
in some cases it might be declining. We were told to keep our hands away 
from arrangements with our own kith and kin, because it might be we should 
offend certain people outside his Majesty’s dominions. We had just passed 
through a time in which we had exhibited very little of such fear; and he did 
not see why we should be victims of any such fear. 


There is a serious danger ahead of the Week-End Government 
of which the country will do well to take early 
note. Itcan only be fully appreciated by recog- 
nising the greatest of the public services which Lord Salisbury 
rendered to his countrymen during his last term of office. For 
obvious reasons the subject has never been seriously dis- 
cussed, but there can be no inconvenience in referring to it 
to-day. Indeed, it is imperative to do so because his relin- 
quishment of the direction of affairs leaves our interests 
exposed to the very perii which he successfully avoided. Ever 
since the year 1895 the German Government has tried by 
hook or by crook to obtain control of British foreign policy, and 
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now that the war in South Africa is over those efforts will be 
redoubled, all the more as the standing obstacle to a German 
alliance was—Lord Salisbury. The story of his resistance to a 
policy fraught with disaster to our interests will probably never 
be told in its entirety. It is sufficient to say that on the 
formation of the Unionist Government in 1895, the Kaiser 
hurried to this country with the intention of entangling us in 
an arrangement in which we should occupy towards Germany 
very much the same position as Austria, z.e., we should be a 
mere satellite revolving round the German planet. To Lord 
Salisbury there seemed no reason why Great Britain should 
accept such a vé/e. He was consequently not prepared to 
entertain the Imperial programme and eluded the Emperor. 
As a profound student of the policy of the Berlin Govern- 
ment (vide the famous Quarterly Review article in the year 
1864), the late Premier was presumably of opinion that 
Germany is the last nation in whose power we should place 
ourselves, as she has seldom kept an obligation and has 
rarely failed to betray an ally. This is a lesson which in 
recent times both Austria and Italy have learnt. As our well- 
informed contributor “An Englishman” points out in the 
course of his striking tribute to the retiring Premier, Germany’s 
Re-insurance Treaty with Russia after entering the Triple 
Alliance should deter other Powers from ever trusting her 
again. The baffled Kaiser returned from Cowes to Germany 
and Lord Salisbury set to work to broaden the basis of 
our foreign policy by improving our relations with the 
Dual Alliance, and with such success that when the Berlin 
Government, whose amour propre was still smarting from the 
rejection of their addresses, launched the famous Kruger telegram 
—a calculated act of impulse—and, as is not generally known, 
followed up this unfriendly act by the still more hostile action 
of endeavouring to induce France and Russia to combine in an 
anti-British demonstration ; these Powers were for once found 
unwilling to play Germany’s game. So much has indeed been 
confessed to by no less a person than Count von Bilow, 
who admitted in the Reichstag that the Kruger telegram 
revealed the “isolation” of Germany and the consequent 
necessity of a “ new tack” in her policy. 


The chapter of accidents was unfortunately against the wise 
policy of our Foreign Minister. The Bourgeois 
Government went out of office in France, to be 
succeeded by the Méline and Hanotaux combina- 
tion, who were prepared to dance to Germany’s piping, while 
Russia, under Prince Lobanof, remained steadily unapproach- 
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able. In spite of much discouragement Lord Salisbury publicly 
pronounced Russophobia to be an antiquated superstition, 
and thus dealt one cof the heaviest blows sustained by Bis- 
marckian policy during the present generation. Though 
inoperative at the time, this dictum has sunk into the minds 
of many Englishmen, and is slowly laying the foundation 
for what will ultimately be recognised as the true foreign policy 
of Great Britain. The feelings of the Wilhelmstrasse can be 
more easily imagined than described. From that moment 
the word went round, and even penetrated into this country, 
that Lord Salisbury was “the great stumbling-block to Anglo- 
German friendship.” Then followed a very unfortunate 
period in our foreign relations, which we do not care to 
scrutinise too closely, during which undoubtedly the Foreign 
Minister consented to humour colleagues less instructed 
than himself, and we saw a series of Anglo-German agree- 
ments—the policy, it must be owned, being materially 
promoted by the reserved attitude of St. Petersburg—which 
were hateful to many Englishmen, and of which the odium 
naturally, though not altogether fairly, fell on Loid Salisbury. 
From the end of 1897 to the end of 1899 the Kaiser seemed 
to be having everything his own way. He snatched Kiauchau 
from under the very nose of Russia and England, and, by 
representing to each in turn that he had the support of the 
other, he prevented their combined action. This and not 
the Port Arthur episode, which was its inevitable sequel, 
was the real beginning of our loss of prestige in China 
and the cause of all subsequent troubles. Perhaps the 
culminating moment for the Kaiser was the Fashoda crisis, 
when he acted as the friend of both sides. Plentiful assurances 
of German moral support were heaped upon this country in 
the event of our coming into conflict with France, while the 
published confidences of the late President Faure make 
it abundantly clear that the French Government received 
encouragement not less warm. The two nations were 
being egged into a war of which the entire profit would have 
been reaped by Germany. It is possible that our Berlin friends 
overshot the mark on this occasion. For the French paused 


when they realised how anxious Germany was that they should 
fight. 


In the autumn of 1899, at the beginning of the Boer War, 
the Kaiser paid another visit to this country, 
accompanied by Count von Bilow, and between 
them they undoubtedly succeeded in mislead- 
ing some of Lord Salisbury’s principal colleagues, he himself 
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being in temporary retirement at the moment. There 
followed another ignominious chapter in our foreign policy, 
during which we, who to-day boast that we “grant ” but do not 
“ seek” alliances, seemed to be seeking alliances that were not 
granted. How thoroughly Lord Salisbury had penetrated the 
Prussian character, which is essentially that of the faux 
bonhomme, and how wisely he had acted in keeping clear of an 
alliance with that Power, must have been brought home to all of 
us by the events of the past winter. Only those who are so 
blind that they will not see can to-day keep up the fiction of a 
friendly Germany. In order to float a fleet that will be large 
enough to hold the command of the North Sea, we have seen 
not only journalistic Germany, professorial Germany and pious 
Germany, but also official Germany engaged in a common 
movement of which Anglophobia was the mainspring. Whether 
it went further than its responsible promoters contemplated we 
are unable to say, but this much is clear—that immediately 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation was announced, the resources of 
intimidation were replaced by those of cajolery. It is vital to 
German interests to get a lien on Downing Street, as she will 
then be able to turn round upon other Powers and extort black- 
mail from them, the ultimate cost, of course, falling upon us. 
What is alarming in the present situation from the British 
standpoint is that there is no one left in the Cabinet with any 
serious working knowledge of German policy or German 
methods ; and we can see from Mr. Balfour’s ingenuous speech 
at Fulham how slight are the powers of resistance which English 
amateurs will be able to offer to the concentrated and disciplined 
efforts of the splendidly organised diplomatic machine erected 
by Prince Bismarck. Although Lord Salisbury is no longer in 
the Government to act as a “stumbling-block” to an Anglo- 
German alliance, which in the long run would be almost more 
disastrous to our interests than a defeat in war, he cannot fail 
to remain a great influence and a great safeguard. It will be 
extremely difficult, as public opinion has still a certain measure 
of influence, for his successors to inveigle this country into 
international enterprises which are diametrically opposed to the 
policy he so long pursued. The Kaiser is determined, neverthe- 
less, to make the attempt this autumn, probably beginning upon 
Mr. Brodrick, who is expected to attend the German manceuvres. 
Why the Secretary of State for War ever accepted this invitation 
has not been explained. Presumably he wished to show that 
there “ is no ill-feeling,” or, in other words, that we are grateful 
to Germany for wiping her boots on the British uniform during 
the last three years. 
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The Treaties nominally uniting Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy in an offensive and defensive alliance, 
The Renewal : 

: were formally renewed in Berlin on June 28 for 
of the Triple a period of twelve years. It was appropriate 
Alliance. that the ceremony should take place in the 
German capital, as the renewal is regarded as a moral triumph 
for German diplomacy. Both the junior members of the 
Triplice had latterly developed misgivings as to the wisdom of 
continuing a partnership of which the entire benefit appeared to 
go to the senior partner. So long, however, as the Emperor 
Francis Joseph occupies the throne of the Hapsburgs, Austria 
will automatically remain a member of the Triple Alliance. 
But it was confidently asserted that the young King of Italy 
would refuse to renew unless the terms were materially modi- 
fied. According to the inspired Berlin Press there has been no 
such modification, but the inspired Press is not always accurate 
when it has a political object to serve, and there are serious 
indications that some change has been made in the conditions 
of the Alliance, The abandonment of the military conventions, 
e.g., Which are inseparable from anyfighting alliance, would be 
a vital alteration, and it is hardly disputed that they have been 
omitted, though their omission is attributed to some earlier date. 
No less remarkable is the fact that M. Delcassé, the cautious 
Foreign Minister of France, should have felt himself in a position 
to inform the Chamber of Deputies that he had received assur- 
ances from Italy that the renewal of the Triple Alliance was in 
no sense a menace to France, for “ the King’s Government had 
itself taken care to clear up the situation and make it precise,” 
and had shown “that in no case, and in no form, could Italy 
become either the instrument or the auxiliary of an aggres- 
sion against our country.” Italy’s explanation showed that 
“nothing any longer impedes the development of a friendship 
that has already had fertile consequences.” No French Minister 
has been able to speak in any such terms of Italy during the 
last twenty years, and as the diplomatists of Berlin have not 
ventured to give any démenti of M. Delcassé’s positive assertion, 
we may assume that Italy has given France categorical assur- 
ances of neutrality in the event of a Franco-German conflict. 
Italy has been at no less pains to establish independent rela- 

tions with Russia, thereby causing many grimaces in Berlin. 


French diplomacy may be warmly congratulated upon the 
oo patience, skill, and success, with which it has 
—_ — worked to restore the old Franco-Italian friend- 
eraneons. ship, and so long as France is exempt from 
Clerical Governments there is no reason why this rapbrochement 
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should not develop. But were the Clericals, even of the 
Méline xuance, to recover power in Paris, the prospect would 
be at once overcast, as the Quirinal would suspect, probably 
with good reason, the revival of intrigue between the 
French Government and the Vatican. The relations between 
the latter and foreign Catholic Powers are a perpetual anxiety 
to Italian statesmen, and a constant menace to the unity of 
Italy, and it is perhaps not extravagant to suggest that the soli- 
tary influence which induced Italy to remain even nominally 
in the Triple Alliance was the doubt as to the possible support 
which under other auspices France might give to the temporal 
aspirations of Italy’s deadly enemy. While welcoming the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement we may sincerely regret that it 
should be founded on the failure of British diplomacy. In dis- 
cussing our alleged understanding with Italy in regard to the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, Lord Cranborne, the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, informed the House of Commons 
that “there never was a treaty or agreement with Italy,” but 
his superior, Lord Lansdowne, subsequently acknowledged that 
there was what the ordinary man would term an agreement, 
though it is officially described as “an exchange of views.” 
The subject is clearly analysed by “ Diplomaticus ” in an article 
in the Westminster Gazette (July 19). In 1891 Sir James 
Fergusson, then Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated in the House of Commons that there had been “ an ex- 
change of views” between Great Britain and Italy, with the 
result that “ Italian statesmen are well aware that his Majesty’s 
Government were at one with them in deciding that there 
should be no disturbance in the existing order of the Mediter- 
ranean and the adjacent seas.” Lord Lansdowne supplements 
this statement to-day with the avowal: “We both desire the 
independence of the territories bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and, if occasion should arise, it is our desire that we should be 
found co-operating for the maintenance of these objects.” In 
other words there was a Mediterranean agreement with Italy 
providing for combined action by the two Powers, but as 
“ Diplomaticus” points out, Italy appears to have withdrawn 
from this undertaking for Lord Lansdowne added: “ From 
this position (the Anglo-Italian Agreement) we, at any rate, 
have not receded.” These words “ a¢ any rate” tell their own 
tale. Italy has exchanged our policy of the status quo for the 
French policy, whatever it may be. There is need for further 
elucidation. 
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During the past month the House of Commons has concen- 

._ trated itself mainly upon the Education Bill, 

The Ratecatos with an occasional evening off on the Buller 

Bill. business, or the evictions on Lord De Freyne’s 

Estate, though under protest it has also grudgingly spared a 

few hours to the foreign policy of the British Empire, and 

even to such a trifling subject as national defence. The atti- 

tude of the powers that be towards these questions is signifi- 

cantly illustrated by the following extract from the proceedings 
of the House of Commons : 


Lord C. Beresford had given notice of the following question, which in his 
absence was put by Sir J. Colomb: “ To ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the attention of the Government has been given to the need for 
some re-enforcement of intellectual equipment for directing the forces of the 
Empire, and for better preparation in advance with regard to the defence of 
the Empire, and will he state what steps will be taken to remedy the alleged 
deficiencies in these respects.” 

Mr. Balfour: I should be delighted to increase in any way the intellectual 
equipment in connection with this or any other subject. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. G. Bowles: The right hon. gentleman has not stated what steps he 
will take in that direction. 


Mr. Balfour was understood to reply: I shall be glad to avail myself of such 
talent as may be obtainable. (Laughter.) 


We will not spoil this passage by any comment—moreover, 
the Morning Post has exhausted the subject. 

Nothing perhaps conveys a better idea of the mismanage- 
ment of our Parliamentary business than the fact that, in spite 
of unending debates, the present Session will close without 
passing the Education Bill, so our legislators are to be brought 
from their golf and their grouse. However, if it pleases them it 
is not for outsiders to object, though taxpayers are perhaps 
entitled to express an opinion on the reluctance of the House of 
Commons to devote more of its time to what in the eyes of 
everybody without its walls are infinitely more important 
questions, and to the habitual absence of Cabinet Ministers when 
anything of real moment is before the House. We would not 
suggest that there could be any greater national issue than the 
efficient education of the community, but, as everybody knows, 
this is not the issue on which opinion is divided in the House 
of Commons, nor is it the cause of the prolongation of the 
debates. There are not half a dozen Members who care for 
efficiency in education more than they care for efficiency in 
other matters, and there is hardly a man on either Front Bench 
who has shown by his speeches any serious grasp of the ques- 
tion in its larger and more vital aspects. The discussion has 
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shall be ousted from the management of the parish school. 
This at any rate appears to be the main concern of the Oppo- 
sition. It is very difficult to forecast the form of the Educa- 
tion Bill when it is finally placed upon the Statute Book. Mr. 
Balfour, who, though Prime Minister, remains in charge of this 
measure, has already felt constrained to make a series of con- 
cessions which have completely altered its character, and when 
a weak Government, however huge its majority, begins to give 
way there is no knowing where the process will end. 


Among the more important changes effected in the Bill was 
a valuable concession to the Duke of Northum- 
berland and those who had pointed out with 
irresistible force that an intolerable strain must be imposed 
upon the rural districts by the inevitable rise of the rates. On 
June 23 Mr. Balfour announced that the Government would 
increase the grant to Elementary schools by a sum of 
£900,000. This would allow a distribution of 7s. 6d. per 
child, but owing to the inequality of wealth in different 
districts it was proposed that there should be an all-round 
grant of 4s. per child, the balance of the fund being divided 
among the poorer districts, according to their relative rate- 
able incapacity. By an ingenious, if somewhat complicated 
arrangement, the result of the 1d. rate in any district is 
to be taken as the test of poverty. Where it produces as much 
as 10s. per child the district will receive nothing beyond the 4s. 
grant, but where it produces less the district will be helped in 
proportion to its poverty, 8s. per child being, however, the 
maximum, This concession by no means meets the case made out 
by the Duke of Northumberland, but it is a substantial solatium 
to the poorer districts, and will mitigate the burden of the Bill. 
Some days later (July 8) Mr. Balfour, to the astonishment of 
many of his supporters, but with the approval of the majority, 
accepted an important amendment proposed by Sir William 
Anson, the Warden of All Souls, extending the Cowper Temple 
Clause to the new Secondary Schools, and prohibiting the use 
in these schools of any catechism or formulary distinctive of any 
religious denomination. This amendment was carried in the 
face of a very strong protest from Lord Hugh Cecil, who was 
only able to muster twenty-nine followers against a majority of 
318. On the following day came a still more important 
alteration, when Mr. Hobhouse proposed the elimination of the 
Option Clause, thus making the measure compulsory. As the 
Cabinet were divided on this question, Mr. Balfour left the 
decision in the hands of the House, with the result that the 
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Hobhouse motion was carried by a majority of 169 votes (271 to 
102). The immense importance of this change, which was 
not unexpected, as the Local Option clause of the Bill had been 
severely criticised in many quarters, is indicated by the fact that 
the new Local Education Authorities are thereby compelled to 
undertake the task of providing elementary as well as secondary 
education. In other words, School Boards outside London are 
to be abolished, and it is no secret that a similar policy is to be 
applied to the metropolis itself next year. 


Later, on July 21, Mr, Balfour moved two amendments re- 
constituting the management clause. He now 
proposed that public elementary schools pro- 
vided by the local education authority should 
have a body of managers consisting in some cases of four 
appointed by the County Council and two appointed by the 
council of a borough or urban district, or by the parish 
council, while in others six managers should be appointed by 
the council of a borough or urban district. He proposed 
with regard to voluntary schools that four “trust managers” 
should represent the denomination to which the school 
belonged, while two represented the locality, one of whom in rural 
districts was to be the parent of a child in the school. The parents 
were also to be represented on the management of “ provided” 
schools. Moderate men such as Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Gray 
expressed approval of these amendments as providing a com- 
bined representation and bringing the ratepayers and parents into 
close relationship with the voluntary schools; but Mr. Bryce, 
who represents the most bilious form of Radicalism, professed to 
believe that the grievances of the Nonconformists would be 
aggravated rather than diminished. In a spirited reply Mr. 
Balfour dwelt on the great change to be effected by the Bill, 
reminding his narrow-minded opponents that henceforward 
secular education would be transferred absolutely to a popu- 
larly elected body, while religious education would be placed in 
every denominational school under a Board containing six 
members of whom one, it was true, might be the parson, but 
the other five would be laymen, two of them representatives 
nominated by a popularly elected body. It was therefore ludi- 
crous to say that the Bill left untouched the one-man school, 
which was the dé¢e noir of the Opposition. It is unnecessary to 
say that Mr. Balfour gets his way in the lobbies whether he 
stands firm or gives way, and in the present instance his 
amendment was carried by 237 votes to 93. We do not 
suggest that this should prevent him from being conciliatory 
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upon details, but it should encourage him to be firm in 
resisting encroachments on the essentials of the Bill. That 
there is a Nonconformist grievance in rural districts is not 
to be denied, but so far no means of dealing with it has been 
suggested which would not inflict infinitely greater injustice 
on others. The Government, which is in a position of some 
difficulty on the religious question, being divided, like the 
Unionist Party, is prepared, according to one of the Prime 
Minister’s latest speeches, with a plan to admit denominational 
teaching of all varieties in every Elementary School in every 
district in which it is the only school, provided a sufficient 
number of parents desire it. But, as he pointed out in sketch- 
ing this policy, what is sauce for the goose must be sauce for 
the gander. Denominational teaching must be permitted in 
Board Schools in single school districts in exactly the same way 
as the teaching of alien denominations would be allowed in 
Church or Methodist schools in similar conditions. This cer- 
tainly seems an equitable solution of the eternal controversy, 
but the Bryces and the Lloyd Georges are politicians to whom 
equity does not appeal. They prefer the grievance to any 
possible remedy, and the attitude of the Opposition generally 
does not promise a pacification upon this question. 


There has been a further development in the Buller case, 
The Buller but it is unnecessary to discuss it at any length, 
: as the subject is rapidly losing its public interest 
Business. and importance. The question was reopened by 
General Buller himself, who circulated a statement to the Press 
on July 7, containing, among other documents, the authentic 
text of the famous heliogram which he sent to Sir George 
White on December 16 after the battle of Colenso, as also the 
ipsissima verba of the telegram he despatched at the same time 
to the Secretary of State for War. We propose letting all the 
documents speak for themselves as they require no elucidation. 
Here at last is the actual message to General White—repeated 
the following day. It does not appear to us to differ so materi- 
ally from the “unauthorised version” published in the November 
National Review as to justify General Buller’s repudiation of the 
latter. 


From Sir R. Buller to Sir G. White. 
December 16, 1899. 

I tried Colenso yesterday but failed; the enemy is too strong for my force, 
except with siege operations, and those will take one full month to prepare. 
Can you last so long? If not, how many days can you give me in which to 
take up defensive position? After which I suggest you firing away as much 
ammunition as you can, and making best terms you can. I can remain here 
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if you have alternate suggestion, but unaided I cannot break in. I find my 
Infantry cannot fight more than ten miles from camp, and then only if water 
can be got, and it is scarce here. 

Note.—In his subsequent message of December 17, Sir R. Buller said the above 
message had been signalled correctly, but asked to make the following corrections :— 
Strike out from “if not, how many” down to “after which” inclusive, and substi- 
tute “how many days can you hold out?” Add to end of message, ‘ whatever 
happens, recollect to burn your cipher, decipher, and code books, and all deciphered 
messages.” 


Message of December 16, as altered by that of December 17, 1899. 

I tried Colenso yesterday, but failed; the enemy is too strong for my force 
except with siege operations, and these will take one full month to prepare- 
Can you last so long? 

How many days can you hold out? I suggest you firing away as much 
ammunition as you can, and making the best terms you can. I can remain 
here if you have alternative suggestion, but unaided I cannot breakin. I find 
my Infantry cannot fight more than ten miles from camp, and then only if 
water can be got, and it is scarce here. Whatever happens, recollect to burn 
your cipher, decipher, and code books, and all deciphered messages. 


Sir George White’s reply was as follows : 


From Sir G. White to Sir R. Buller. 
December 16, 1899. 

Yours of to-day received and understood. My suggestion is that you take 
up strongest available position that will enable you to keep touch of the 
enemy and harass him constantly with artillery fire, and in other ways as 
much as possible. I can make food last for much longer than a month, and 
will not think of making terms till I am forced to. You may have hit enemy 
harder than you think. All our native spies report that your artillery fire 
made considerable impression on enemy. Have your losses been very heavy ? 
If you lose touch of enemy, it will immensely increase his opportunities of 
crushing me, and have worse effect elsewhere. While you are in touch with 
him, and in communication with me, he has both of our forces to reckon with. 
Make every effort to get reinforcements as early as possible, including India, 
and enlist every man in both Colonies who will serve and can ride. Things 
may look brighter. The loss of 12,000 men here would be a heavy blow to 
England. We must not yet think of it. I fear I could not cut my way to you. 
Enteric fever is increasing alarmingly here. There are now 180 cases, all 
within last month. Answer fully. I am keeping everything secret for the 
present till I know your plans, 


Sir Redvers Buller’s cablegram to the War Office after 
— Colenso, dated Chieveley Camp, December 15, 


Documents. 1899, ran as follows : 


Sir Redvers Buller to Secretary of State for War. 
Chieveley, December 15. 
My failure to-day raises a serious question. I do not think I am now strong 
enough to relieve White. Colenso is a fortress which I think if not taken on 
a rush could only be taken by a siege. There is no water within eight miles 
of the point of attack and in this weather that exhausts infantry. The place 
is fully entrenched. I do not think either a Boer or a gun was seen by us all 
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day. Yet the fire brought to bear was very heavy. Our infantry was quite 
willing to fight but were absolutely exhausted by the intense heat. My view 
is that I ought to let Ladysmith go and occupy good positions for the defence 
of South Natal and let time help us. But that is a step on which I ought 
to consult you. I consider we were in face of 20,000 men to-day. They had 
the advantage both in arms and position. They admit they suffered severely 
but my men have not seen a dead Boer and that dispirits them. My losses 
have not been very heavy. I could have made them much heavier but the 
result would have been the same the moment I failed to get in with men I 
was beat. I now feel that I cannot say I can relieve Ladysmith with 
my available force, and the best thing I can suggest is that I should occupy 
defensive positions and fight it out in a country better suited to our tactics. 
Lord Lansdowne thus replied : 
From the Secretary of State for War to General Sir R. Buller. 
War Office, December 16, 1899. 

The abandonment of White’s force and its subsequent surrender is regarded 
by the Government as a national disaster of the greatest magnitude. We 
would urge you to devise another attempt to carry out its relief, not necessarily 
via Colenso, making use of the additional men now arriving if you think fit. 
It might have been imagined that such disclosures would have 
finally ended a painful controversy, but General Buller’s 
friends insisted on reopening the question in the House 
of Commons. They established no new point in his favour, 
but they extracted from the Government the further damag- 
ing fact that at the time Sir Redvers Buller suggested the 
surrender of Ladysmith he had in his possession a message from 
Sir George White stating that the garrison had seventy days’ 
provisions from November 30, “and I believe I can defend 
Ladysmith while they last.’ The Government, with all this 
before them, and a good deal more which has not yet come 
out, but which we have no doubt General Buller’s friends 
will ultimately succeed in extorting, deliberately appointed him 
to command the First Army Corps after having declared 
through the mouth of the Secretary of State for War that only 
officers fit to command in war should be appointed to this com- 
mand. In the course of the debate Mr. Brodrick endeavoured 
to defend this utterly indefensible appointment on the ground 
that General Buller, though a failure in war, was “a good 
peace commander,” a monumental phrase which will not soon 
be forgotten. 


It is highly satisfactory to find the Dazly Mail, which must 
il le be read daily by at least a million people, 
beginning to challenge the shibboleths. In an 
incisive little article entitled “Are the Books 
Wrong?” our contemporary alludes to certain remarkable 
economic facts, which the Cobdenites, who are far stronger in 
Parliament and on the Press than in the country, have found it 


Books wrong?” 
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convenient to ignore. The American Beef Trust, which is one 
of the latest conceptions of the New York plutocracy, has been 
compelled by popular feeling, at the head of which President 
Roosevelt so wisely placed himself, to relax its efforts on the 
other side of the Atlantic; but we have felt their full 
force in this country, where we are blessed with a /aisser 
faire, laisser aller system, under which the devil takes the hind- 
most, z.e., the poorest. American beef has lately been forced up 
Is. a stone higher than at the corresponding date in 1go1. 
The Dazly Mail points out : 


It must be remembered that this country, by permitting its agriculture to 
decay, has placed itself entirely in the hands of the foreigner in these matters, 
and is now at last beginning to feel the inconvenience, not to use a stronger 
term, of the position. Other nations in Europe are not suffering in the same 
degree, because they have not been content to depend wholly on America for 
their food, and Germany in particular is at this moment engaged in increasing 
the duties on agricultural and pastoral produce to save her home farmers 
from the fate which menaces them before the formidable competition of the 
United States. 


The orthodox have been trained from their infancy to imagine 
that import duties must be paid by the consumer, whence it 
might be inferred that the price of meat in benighted countries 
groaning under the medizval system of protection would be 
invariably higher than under our enlightened régime. But 
according to official agricultural returns for 1go1, the first 
quality beef was slightly cheaper in Berlin in 1900 and IgoI 
than in London, in spite of the duty levied by Germany on 
imported cattle. The price of meat in Paris is likewise lower 
than in London in spite of duties imposed by France upon the 
importation of cattle and meat. In other words, France and 
Germany succeed in raising a considerable revenue from their 
duties while their consumers apparently pay less for their food. 
We wiseacres raise no revenue while our people are paying 
more for their food. As the Dazly Maz adds: “It is all very 
puzzling, and not at all according to the books on political 
economy. Is it possible that the books are wrong?” These 
same books, it should be added, have been rejected by the 
entire civilised world, except ourselves, which proves what fools 
all other mortals be, including the people of the British Colonies. 


Lord Kitchener, having completed his great task in South 
Africa, returned to this country on July 12, 


we , when he received one of the most spontaneous 
cae a ovations ever accorded to an English General. 
eturn. 


From the moment he landed at Southampton it 
was One triumphal progress. He was received at Paddington 
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by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, Lord Roberts, 
the Minister for War, several other members of the Government, 
and every officer of repute in London, and drove to St. James’s 
Palace through lines of enthusiastic spectators whose numbers it 
would be impossible to estimate, but they must have amounted to 
several hundred thousand. After being entertained at lunch by 
the Prince of Wales, who made a tactful little speech on behalf 
of the King, dwelling particularly on the “patience, tenacity 
and skill” which the General had displayed in South Africa, he 
was taken to the King in Buckingham Palace, who personally 
invested him with the new Order of Merit. We must not 
forget to note that accompanying Lord Kitchener in his drive 
through London was that splendid soldier, Sir John French, 
and it was hard to say, judging from appearances, which of 
the two Generals most disliked their reception. But London 
enjoyed it immensely. 


The new French Government, of which Senator Combes is 

Premier, in succession to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
The Combes h :; . al 

as survived its first Parliamentary Session, 
Government. although a new Chamber of Deputies is noto- 
riously destructive to Ministries. Contrary to the general 
belief in England, M. Combes, who is an unknown figure on 
this side of the Channel, occupies a really stronger Parliamentary 
position than his eminent predecessor. It is estimated by 
competent observers that he can count upon no less than 320 
stalwart Republican Deputies. In the limited time at its dis- 
posal, the Ministry has achieved little, but the foundations of 
its future labours have been laid. The Bill reducing the 
period of military service from three years to two years, and 
abolishing all exemptions has been approved by the Senate. 
It will come before the Chamber after the recess, and 
there is little doubt as to its becoming law. The Times 
Paris correspondent declares against it on the ground that 
by forcing the 66,000 men who at present are let off with 
one year to serve for two years, the hatred of barrack life 
will be greatly increased. However, the French have such 
a passion for equality that the feeling that everybody is on 
the same footing may conceivably reconcile a great many 
people to the rigours of the army who formerly distrusted 
the system of enlistment, and regarded the service as a hot-bed 
of class favouritism. Still more serious than the necessity of 
raising more recruits is the financial problem, which stares the 
Combes, as every other French Government, in the face, though 
many of them have resolutely refused to look at it. The 
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selection of M. Rouvier as Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
interpreted as an earnest that the deficits were no longer to 
be tried with. The Budget itself will not be settled until 
October, but in a discussion on the supplementary credits, M. 
Rouvier frankly admitted that the deficit could not be estimated 
at less than 180,000,000 francs, ze. considerably over 
£7,000,000. Others put the figures as high as £12,000,000, 
while the revenue tends to decline and trade languishes. If 
the Government means business, there must either be a serious 
reduction in expenditure or a heavy increase of taxation. The 
Radicals, who form the bulk of the Ministerial Party, clamour 


for a progressive Income-tax, to which, however, M. Rouvier 
has so far not been converted. 


The new French Minister of Finance has already achieved 

,; one triumph, both Chambers having sanc- 
Conmenaten: 06 tioned the Bill he introduced on July 8 for 
the Debt. the conversion of the French 33 per cent. 
Rentes into 3 per cents. This gigantic operation affects nearly 
one-third of the funded debt of France, z.e., a capital sum of 
over {£271,000,000. This amount is to be added to the 
existing 3 per cents., which total, £586,000,000, the whole 
being consolidated into a single stock of £858,000,000. 
In spite of the hideous extravagance of successive Legisla- 
tures and the gross mismanagement of many Ministries, 
France is so rich, and her credit is so high, that she is able to 
borrow at 3 per cent., whereas some of her neighbours are 
compelled to pay 34, while there are first-class Powers who 
cannot raise money at 4 per cent. It is a pity that this reform 
should be effected at a time when the advantage gained by the 
Exchequer, viz., 32,000,000 francs, is swallowed up by a 
deficit. This is the main difference between the Rouvier and 
the Goschen operation in this country, when our 3 per cents. 
were reduced to 24. We have not the space to describe the 
very ingenious manner in which the French Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has gilded the pill for the small ventier, who for 
long has looked askance at an operation which must inevitably 
reduce his income ; but his objections are mitigated by a series 
of bonuses to be paid before the reduction of interest finally 
comes into operation, and the pleasure of ready money will 


probably console him, as it consoles many others, for permanent 
loss. 
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As we go to Press comes the momentous news from the 
Abolition of Peking and a ti correspondents of the 

Likin, Times that the C inese Government has at last 
consented to the entire abolition of Zzkzm on all 
merchandise, native or foreign, throughout the Empire. As the 
Shanghai correspondent adds : 

The conditions of this article, which the Chinese propose shall be included 
in the British commercial treaty, show a broad statesmanlike grasp of the 
situation, and a wise provision for improved commercial relations and the 
development of the Empire’s resources. They reflect the greatest credit on 
the Chinese commissioners and Sir J. L. Mackay, whose energy, patience, and 
tact in advising the Chinese have led to the present results. 


In addition to this the inland native Customs, not to be con- 
fused with Lzkzn, are to be regularised and placed under the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs. In return the duties on foreign imports 
are to be increased. The correspondent expresses the hope that 
the British Government will strongly support this first manifesta- 
tion of a sincere desire on the part of the Imperial Government of 
Peking to introduce serious reforms. He also advises that 
public opinion should be suspended and criticism deferred 
until we have fuller knowledge of the proposals. The reader can, 
however, see for himself that, as the Zzmes points out in a lead- 
ing article,‘ a reform of the first magnitude ” has been achieved. 
By common consent Lzkzn, z.e., the vexatious and arbitrary 
octrot duties, has been the standing obstacle to the increase of 
foreign trade in China, and to the development of Chinese 
resources. Let us hope that English merchants, who are apt 
at times to take short-sighted and sectional views, and who 
cannot be said to have given Sir James Mackay that moral 
support to which he was entitled, may now be induced to 
realise the wisdom of promoting the success of the present 
reform. 


LORD SALISBURY AND CONTINENTAL 
ENTANGLEMENTS 


FULL of years and honours, after directing or inspiring British 
foreign policy for a longer period than has fallen to the lot of any 
recent Premier, Lord Salisbury has retired from office, leaving 
the nation conscious of a great loss. It is not merely that he was 
possessed of a knowledge and experience unmatched among 
modern diplomatists, and that he combined with these invaluable 
qualities a singular understanding of the British temperament— 
a remarkable power of judging men and foretelling their action 
—but also that he had the faculty of concentrating upon the vital 
aims in national policy and sacrificing to them the non-essential. 
His one fault as a British leader and statesman was a certain 
lethargy, a certain want of initiative, which led him rather to wait 
upon events than to strive to bring them about, while, despite his 
external cynicism, he was at times too unsuspicious in his deal- 
ings with foreign diplomacy. 

But he succeeded in averting foreign intervention during the 
critical months of the struggle in South Africa—when, had such 
intervention come, it might have been fatal to the Empire—and 
thus rendered immeasurable service to his country. He made 
concessions where concessions were absolutely necessary, but he 
took care that we should only have to fight one war at a time. It 
is probable that his two agreements with Germany, by one of 
which he virtually resigned Samoa to that Power and by the other 
of which he gave her a measure of influence in the Yang-tsze 
Valley, were recognised by him to be of the nature of blackmail, 
extorted by a possible enemy in an hour of great national peril, 
for it is one of his many virtues that he understands Germany. It 
is Significant that the semi-official German press should have hailed 
his departure from office with relief, and should even have hinted 
that latterly owing to his guidance relations between England 
and Germany have been somewhat strained. There could be no 
greater tribute to a British Minister than German abuse. ° 

There is good reason for German satisfaction at his resigna- 
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tion. For the past few months, realising the certainty of British 
success in South Africa, and fearing the possible consequences of 
a growing isolation in Europe at a time when Germans have 
been daily insulting Great Britain, King Edward VII., and the 
British army, German diplomacy has resumed its efforts to draw 
the United Kingdom nearer to itself, and to inveigle us into 
an alliance from which no one but Germany could derive any 
benefit. All manner of influences high and low in England have 
been enlisted on behalf of this promising scheme, but the 
Germans have hitherto encountered an unexpected obstacle in 
Lord Salisbury. Impervious alike to blandishments and to 
threats, inaccessible, by reason of his high birth and station, to the 
charm of royal or imperial condescension, with a memory too 
good to have forgotten the events of 1896, 1899, 1900, and 1901, 
he steadily discountenanced any rapprochement with Germany, 
because he saw and understood that such a rapprochement would 
not be an alliance, founded, as is the British alliance with Japan, 
upon the solid rock of community of interests, but something 
more closely resembling the embrace by the boa constrictor of 
its victim, with the added injury to British interests that such a 
rapprochement would be used as a weapon to extort fresh con- 
cessions from France and Russia, the ultimate expense of which 
our Empire would be called upon to liquidate. 

Nothing could, in fact, be more disastrous for us than such an 
alliance as Germany is seeking to obtain. The infants in 
diplomacy who suppose that she is going to guarantee us 
her aid in the event of a struggle with Russia, have en- 
tirely failed to comprehend recent German history or German 
policy. Is it at all probable, in the first place, that a 
nation which has been openly praying for the downfall of the 
British Empire, and which, as judged by its press and by its plat- 
form, as well as by its pulpit, is bitterly hostile to England, can 
prove a true and loyal ally in a terrible and protracted war ? Is 
it possible for Englishmen, for English statesmen and for English 
soldiers, after the manner in which they have been treated, not by 
mere irresponsible scribblers, as Mr. Balfour seems disposed to 
suggest, but by German statesmen and generals to become the 
auxiliaries of their detractors ? Or can any one in this country 
now be persuaded that the anti-British propaganda in Germany 
was carried out without the indirect countenance and tacit 
assistance of the German Government ? We have only to note 
that Russia is never attacked in the German press to discover how 
wide and far-reaching is the arm of officialdom in the Fatherland 
when it chooses to exert its power. 
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In the past two years three facts have weakened the position 
of Germany on the Continent. The first is the ever-increas- 
ing uneasiness which the Pan-German movement is creating 
in Austria, tending very distinctly to cool Austria’s friendship 
for her ally and increase Hungarian suspicion. The second 
is the inclination now manifest on the part of Italy, who is 
also alarmed at the progress of the Pan-German propa- 
ganda, to draw closer to France and Russia. That tendency 
has not, it is true, as yet gone so far as some have supposed ; it 
would be absurd to speak of anything like a Franco-Italian 
alliance. But it has gone far enough to disquiet Teuton states- 
men. The third fact isthe breakdown, if only for the moment, 
of the traditional German policy of playing England off against 
France and Russia. Berlin watches with the utmost alarm for 
the first signs of any rapprochement between these three Powers, 
and notes with inextinguishable chagrin the decay in England of 
hostility to the Dual Alliance. Recognising that gratitude is 
quite out of place in international relations, Germans do not at 
all like to see the correct behaviour of France and Russia during 
the late war so often emphasised in the British press ; still less 
do they like to see that behaviour contrasted with their own; 
for if by any chance England, France, and Russia should under 
stand one another, and refuse to fight among themselves for the 
entire advantage and profit of Germany, where would Germany, 
with her tottering system of alliances, be ? In this hour she is 
beginning to reap the bitter fruits of a forty years policy of 
duplicity to which all too little attention has been paid in 
England. 

It is vital for her to secure peace for the next five years, so as 
to be able to build up her great fleet, with which to destroy 
England’s maritime ascendency. It is not a little amusing to 
find her official scribes in this hour endeavouring to explain 
away alike their attacks upon the British Navy and their aggres- 
sive schemes so indiscreetly avowed in the hour when England 
appeared upon the verge of defeat in South Africa. Efforts are 
being made to veil in oblivion the articles of Von der Goltz, 
Janson, Boguslawski, and Verdy du Vernois, those distinguished 
generals who have, as M. Lockroy noted in his articles upon 
the German navy, been “assisting with their pens the mari- 
time projects of the Kaiser,” by preaching the ease with which 
England could be invaded and the need of preparing for such 
an invasion. At the word of order the German press is now 
assuring foreign readers that an invasion of England is impossible 
—and this though the harbour works at Emden, the destined 
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ports of embarkation, are being pushed forward with a feverish 
activity and rapid embarkation is being practised at the naval 
manoeuvres ! The same semi-official scribes are beginning a bitter 
campaign against the British Navy League, which has committed 
the unpardonable offence of drawing attention to the rapid pro- 
gress of the German navy, and which has also translated into 
English some of the articles written by German officers for home 
consumption, and never meant to reach the eyes of Englishmen, 
Fulfilling the epigram of Tacitus, pessimum amicorum genus 
laudantes, the British Navy is now being pronounced perfect, 
and this though privately the good Germans laugh at our British 
organisation and our gunnery. At the same time in German 
journals insinuations are now appearing to the effect that the 
editor of this Review is in the pay of Russia and France ! 

Such are the means by which the German Government levies 
“an unproclaimed war” upon those who dare to run counter to 
its designs. In the United States at this present moment all its 
secret energies are being exerted to the creation of ill-will between 
the United States and England. That was the true purpose of 
Prince Henry’s visit—a fact which did not escape Lord 
Salisbury’s attention. Itis not likely to render a German alliance 
popular or acceptable in England, because it is a sign of secret 
malignity. 

The position of a Continental state a powerful party within 
which has more or less openly avowed its intentions of ata future 
date annexing Holland, half Belgium, the German cantons of 
Switzerland, the greater part of Austria-Hungary, the Danubian 
Principalities, and Asia Minor, not to mention sundry territories 
which at present belong to the British Empire, must of necessity 
be critical; for that party, the Pan-Germans, is tending to 
alarm the allies of Germany, and to bring about an understand- 
ing between England, ‘Russia, and France, an understanding 
which would be fatal to the German plans. Not one of these 
three Powers could see without the utmost concern the seizure 
of Holland by Germany. All three, whatever their divergent 
interests, are vitally concerned to prevent such a dénouement, 
while the Young Italian party views with the utmost alarm the 
secret project of Germany to advance to the Adriatic should 
Austria falls to pieces. It is, then, essential for Germany to keep 
apart the three Powers. If possible, in the first stage of the 
German plans the hatred of the Continent is to be diverted 
against England, the most formidable obstacle of all in the way 
of an annexation of Holland. England is to be taken in tow by 
Germany and thus to be made an object of French and Russian 
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dislike, and put off her guard, while the preparations are being 
completed for her overthrow. That accomplished, Germany 
will be able to speak boldly with France and Russia. It is a 
daring scheme, but on looking back it will be found that pre- 
cisely the same tactics were employed on the eve of the wars 
with Austria and with France, to disarm Francis Joseph and 
Napoleon ITI. 

In the years from 1864 onwards, when Prussia feared the hos- 
tility of France, she was the ally of Austria, and with Austria as 
her helpmate fell upon poor littke Denmark. Denmark con- 
quered, Prussia immediately proceeded to pick a quarrel with her 
unfortunate ally Austria, and worsted that ally decisively at 
Sadowa. It is, by the way, “a naval Sadowa” that the writers 
and professors, who always dominate her policy, are declaring 
must be inflicted upon England. Next she turned all her atten- 
tion to France. The first object, accomplished even before 1866, 
was to make a personal conquest of Napoleon. This was effected 
without any excessive difficulty by a certain amount of flattery 
and condescension. The Prussian ambassador at Paris, M. von 
der Goltz, obtained an influence with the French Emperor which 
clear-sighted Frenchmen deplored and thought disastrous, and 
which did indubitably shake the position of the Napoleon dynasty 
in the hearts of Frenchmen. After Sadowa this occult influence 
with the Emperor enabled Prussia to reap the full fruit of her 
victory. Led on by Bismarck, the French ambassador at Berlin 
was manceuvred into proposing the annexation of Belgium, and, 
the better to put him to sleep, received the promise of an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Prussia. In 1867 the old King of 
Prussia, William, visited France, and was the guest of the very 
Sovereign whose destruction he was secretly planning !_ Nothing 
could exceed the cordiality and warmth of his demeanour ; he 
charmed Napoleon and the people of Paris exactly as his grand- 
son has charmed the people of London. More than this, he 
invited the French War Minister to attend the Prussian man- 
ceuvres, while the Prussian Minister in his turn was invited to 
Chalons. This seemed clear proof of an understanding between 
France and Prussia, for such visits of War Ministers were some- 
thing totally different from the permission always accorded to 
military attachés to watch such operations. Napoleon took it in 
this light, and the exchange of these civilities prevented the 
French Government from openly avowing the impending danger 
from Prussia to its parliament, and thus obtaining the armaments 
which were vital to France if she was to win in the fast approach- 
ing conflict. ile French Minister of War could not come forward 
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and say “Germany is the foe” without stultifying his august 
master and his master’s diplomacy. “One only argument,” says 
M. de la Gorce, in his masterly history of the Second Empire, 
“would have silenced all objections to the Military Law of 
1867. This argument, the danger imminent, was the only one 
which it was not permitted to the French Minister of War to 
employ.” 

The parallel is instructive and full of warning. But if we would 
know how Germany treats her allies, we have only to look at Bis- 
marck’s own writings and at his own cynical avowals. In 1854, 
when Prussia was the nominal ally of Austria, he proposed to 
assemble a large force in Upper Silesia, where, to quote his own 
words, “ our troops would be in a position whence they could with 
equal facility step over the frontier of either Russia or Austria (the 
supposed ally) . . . His Majesty would instantly become master 
of the entire European situation.” So that Bismarck was ready 
without a word to turn his force against his ally Austria, and to 
aid her enemy, Russia. What course he took depended upon 
which course promised most plunder. 

In 1887 Bismarck illustrated the value of German alliances once 
more. He was then bound by a military and diplomatic under- 
standing with Austria, which was the basis of the Triple 
Alliance. It was directed mainly against Russia. Under these 
circumstances, as war between Russia and Austria appeared 
imminent, Bismarck did not scruple to go behind his ally, and 
secretly concluded the famous “ Re-insurance treaty ” with Russia, 
by which he undertook to abandon Austria in case Russia 
attacked that Power! This was an act of perfidy of the blackest 
nature, but, as we have seen, not unparalleled in the story of 
German diplomacy. As the good Germans, by way of taking the 
initiative, and defending themselves by attacking others, are 
always asserting that England is a faithless ally, it is fortunate 
that we have in Bismarck’s own papers the statement of a German 
Minister to the effect that England always was to Prussia a per- 
fectly trustworthy ally. But the expediency of making an agree- 
ment to which we shall religiously hold, while it will inevitably 
be disowned by the Germans whenever occasion arises, is more 
than dubious. It need scarcely be added that the conclusion of 
such an agreement would be vigorously opposed by a party, which 
is yearly growing in strength, in England. 

An even later example of the extent to which German sincerity 
can be trusted may be given, though here unfortunately it is 
impossible to produce the proofs of facts which are known to 
but few. When the futile Yang-tsze agreement was concluded 
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between Germany and England, the confidential agents of the 
German Embassy in London gave out that this agreement was 
equivalent to an offensive and defensive alliance between England 
and Germany, and expressly assured English journalists that it 
covered Manchuria and the contingency of war with Russia, the 
object obviously being to induce certain British journals on the 
strength of this to indulge in attacks on Russia. In the same way 
the same agents pretended that the alliance with Japan was 
primarily directed against Russia, again with the intention of 
inducing the English press to commit itself. It would surprise 
many of our readers to discover how active and enterprising, how 
perpetually on the watch to inspire friendliness to German 
interests and hostility to Russia, these German agents are in 
London. They purvey news of importance, hoping to secure in 
exchange tacit support of German interests, and, owing to the 
unsuspicious nature of the British character, they have acquired a 
very wide and dangerous influence in the London press. State- 
ments “inspired” by them can often be detected, and wherever 
encountered should be held more than suspect. It is character- 
istic of our own conservative front-bench politicians, that without 
exception they disregard the power of the press abroad and take 
no steps to influence it. Thus Germany can exert a sub- 
terranean power in England, while England can exert none in 
Germany. 

Should England enter into any kind of alliance with Germany, 
serious obstacles will be thrown in the way of those who desire 
to make preparations to meet the growing navy of Germany. It 
is essential that a port and naval arsenal should be established on 
the north-east coast, where we have no base of any kind to con- 
front the magnificent German system of naval arsenals on the 
littoral of the North Sea, and that our fleet should be put in 
thorough order and its shooting brought up to the German level. 
But the establishment of that base and the reorganisation of the 
navy will require many years and many millions of money. How 
can any Ministry which has just concluded an alliance with 
Germany come before Parliament and ask for those millions for 
this specific purpose? It is precisely the dilemma in which 
Napoleon III.’s ministers found themselves, only repeated at 
British expense. The true test of German sincerity in proposing 
an alliance would be for England to make some such condition, 
as that no more shall be spent upon the German navy than is 
being expended upon it in the present year, while on our part 
we might undertake to make some similar concession with 


regard to the army, economy on which would be a national gain, 
VOL. XXXIX 59 
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But does any sane person imagine that Germany would agree to 
such a proposal? Her object in soliciting a British alliance is, 
we repeat, to disarm England in the critical years while the 
German navy is still unready for action, and then to deliver the 
British Empire to a coalition in which she will have the lion’s 
share of the plunder. 

Such an alliance would, in its results upon British policy, be 
even more disastrous than defeat in war. To sink to the posi- 
tion of a State whose policy was dictated by its most determined 
enemy and rival would be the lamentable end of this country, 
supposing the German plans are realised. And German diplo- 
macy is hard at work striving to effect their accomplishment. 
True to the programme pursued against Napoleon III., the 
first assault is being directed upon our King, while the second 
stage in the proceedings may be expected to be an invitation to 
the British Minister of War or to Lord Roberts to proceed to 
the German manceuvres as the Kaiser’s guest. In thus repeating 
line by line and act by act the policy of 1867, the Germans are 
calculating upon England’s ignorance of European history. 
The next step will be to obtain from us concessions of a character 
to alarm Russia and France. The port of Koweit, on the Persian 
Gulf, is ardently coveted by Germans, as the terminus of their 
Euphrates Valley railway. It will not be surprising if within the 
next few months we hear that on the one hand an Englishman 
has been placed on the board of this line, where he will be a 
puppet in German hands, and on the other that, in consequence 
of this concession, the British Government is to grant Koweit to 
Germany. The end of this, if German hopes are realised, will 
be the advent of Russia to the Persian Gulf, and a conflict 
between Russia and France on the one side, and England and 
Japan on the other, weakening four of the Powers, which stand 
in the way of the realisation of the German schemes and giving 
Germany the trade of the world and the predominance in 
Europe. 

But will the Powers concerned fall into the trap thus artfully 
digged for them ? To defeat these designs a cordial exchange 
of views between the Ministers of the Powers concerned is re- 
quired. Let Lord Lansdowne, the Tsar, and M. Delcassé put 
their heads together. There need be no truckling to one another ; 
England need not black the boots of Russia as Germany has 
done for so many years, but her agents might well point out to 
the Tsar the folly and uselessness of such a struggle as we have 
foreshadowed. They might well suggest the danger of fighting 
for the shell of the oyster while some one else is to appropriate 
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the succulent contents of the bivalve. If Russia is unreasonable, 
there is no reason why we should not reconsider our plans, but 
the attitude of the Russian Government during the war leads to 
the belief that, approached in the proper manner, the Tsar’s 
Ministers would not be unreasonable. The three Powers might 
also inform the world that they will sanction no meddling with 
Holland, and guarantee the independence of that country. Such 
a guarantee would be of great value to the Dutch, who are 
genuinely alarmed by German insinuations to the effect that 
England is contemplating an attack upon the Dutch colonies. 
It could cause no offence in Germany, unless the German 
Government is secretly encouraging the Pan-German designs 
upon Holland. Inevitably a declaration to this effect would 
bring together England and France, who have no longer any 
serious quarrels. The frank and loyal manner in which France 
settled various disputes, though incited by Germany, as the 
published papers of M. Faure have shown, to go to war with us, 
has proved that the outstanding differences between the two 
Western Powers can be decided without an appeal to arms, by 
inutual concession. All that can be done at Berlin to prevent 
such a pacific and friendly settlement will be done, for it is the 
first article of German policy to keep England and France apart. 
That “nightmare of coalitions” which so weighed upon 
Bismarck’s mind is ever present in the minds of the Kaiser’s 
Cabinet. 

In framing our national policy during the next few years, 
which will be years of extreme danger, we must above all re- 
member Bismarck’s dictum: “I cannot feel it right either in 
myself or in others, that sympathies and antipathies with regard 
to foreign Powers and persons should take precedence over my 
sense of duty in the foreign service of my country. Such an 
idea contains the germ of disloyalty to the ruler or to the country 
which we serve.” In working out the foreign policy of England 
it is necessary to be not pro-Russian, or pro-German, or pro- 
French, but to seek that course of action which will most surely 
advance the peaceful and non-aggressive progress of England. 
But this involves a clear understanding of the aims which British 
policy should seek to accomplish, and is there in the mind of 
British statesmen such an understanding ? It is for this reason 
that the withdrawal of Lord Salisbury from our councils may 
well prove a measureless calamity to the Empire. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


THE “ Industrial Arbitration Act”* of New South Wales, which is 
the most recent and notable experiment of Australian politics, is 
not the first measure of the kind which has passed an Australian 
Parliament. Mr. Kingston, of South Australia, now Minister of 
Customs for the Commonwealth, was the pioneer, and though 
his Act, passed in 1891, has, for reasons which do not affect the 
general merits of the question, proved a dead letter, the credit is 
his of having been the first responsible Minister to propose a 
method for the judicial determination of industrial disputes. 
His example was followed by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, now 
Agent-General for New Zealand, who passed the first New 
Zealand “Conciliation and Arbitration Act” in 1894, which has 
been several times amended and (with the amending Acts) was 
consolidated last year. Five years experience of the working of 
this measure has naturally revealed defects in method and errors 
of principle which the framers of the Bill in New South Wales 
believe they have avoided. Thus the Conciliation Boards, which 
existed in New Zealand as a preliminary stage through which 
proceedings were sifted before they reached the court, have 
found no place in the legislation of New South Wales; nor does 
the New South Wales Act give the same facilities for setting the 
court in motion, while its control over the parties is stricter after 
a dispute has begun. The Acts differ in other important par- 
ticulars, which it would be tedious to enumerate. Framed thus 
in the light of New Zealand experience, and applied to a com- 
munity of fuller industrial development and less isolated than 


* The full title of the Act is: An Act to provide for the registration and 
incorporation of individual unions, and the making and enforcing of industrial 
agreements; to constitute a court of arbitration for the hearing and determi- 
nation of industrial disputes and matters referred to it; to define the juris- 
diction, powers, and procedure of such court ; to provide for the enforcement 
of its awards and orders; and for purposes consequent on and incidental to 
these objects. [Assented to December 10, 1901.] 
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New Zealand, the New South Wales Act may fairly be regarded 
as a crucial experiment which should enable a decisive answer to 
be given as to the practicability and benefits of the legal method 
of settling industrial disputes. The measure, moreover, was con- 
ducted by its framer through both Houses of Parliament without 
material alteration, and expresses the ideas on which it rests 
with a rigid and logical completeness which is rare in an Act of 
Parliament. If such a measure fail in New South Wales, it is 
safe to say that no measure, having the same object, is likely to 
succeed elsewhere; while if, on the other hand, it succeed in 
giving confidence to capital and higher wages and improved con- 
ditions to the wage-earners, such a success, in a country with 
varied industries and in active competition with other Australian 
States, cannot be ignored by publicists in other lands. Indeed, 
the measure has already attracted attention in Great Britain, 
America, and France, so that a short explanatory account of its 
provisions may not be without interest. 

The underlying principle of the Act is that an industrial 
dispute is a public nuisance, which ought to be restrained by the 
State like any other breach of the peace. Differences between 
capital and labour can never be fought out at the sole expense of 
the combatants, but cause the greatest hardship to innocent 
victims—to the women who, as the strike proceeds, see their 
homes stripped of every article which makes a home; to the 
tradesmen who are driven into bankruptcy through giving an 
enforced credit to the men on strike; to the children who grow 
up with seeds of disease implanted by starvation, to be a burden 
to a future generation; and to all in an ever-widening circle 
who, in the mysterious interdependence of modern commerce, are 
affected by the dislocation of any industry. Australia, too, like 
other countries, knows by experience that a strike may some- 
times cause an industry to be closed up, and that the loss from 
even a successful strike is not made up for many years. There 
was more than a chronological connection between the great 
labour upheaval of 1891 and the financial crisis which caused, in 
succession, the stoppage of building societies and banks. 

Granting, then, that the object aimed at is desirable, the 
question becomes one of method. Is it possible to substitute for 
the cruel, barbarous, and wasteful method of the strike or lock- 
out, the humane, peaceful, and reasonable method of judicial 
determination ? 

Those who have passed this Act believe that the answer to this 
question must be in the negative, so long as the idea prevails 
that each employer ought to be at liberty to make what terms he 
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pleases with his workmen individually. No student of economic 
history needs now to be reminded that “ freedom of contract ”»— 
in the sense that an employer is justified in buying labour as he 
would buy goods, that is to say, at the cheapest rate at which an 
isolated workman may be willing to sell it in order to escape 
starvation—leads in practice to industrial anarchy ; and _ that 
there can only be a true “ freedom of contract” when the parties 
to a bargain are on such a footing of equality that either is 
equally able to decline the proposed terms. The parties to the 
sale of goods in the wholesale market are on such a footing of 
equality ; but if the labourer, who has only his labour to sell, is 
left to make his own bargain with an employer unaided he must 
in the long run take work on any terms, or starve. In modern 
times the workman is placed on equal terms with the employer 
by the action of trade unions, which are to him what capital is 
to his employer, in that they enable him to wait until the market 
for his labour rises. The present industrial tendency towards 
association is a recognition of this fact, and forms at once the 
basis and the justification of the method of this Act. 

The Act applies to and operates upon organised labour only. 
The limits which it recognises are not individuals, but associa- 
tions, so that no one can invite its aid for himself alone, but must 
share with others of his class whatever benefits he may receive. 

These associations are termed “ Industrial Unions,” and must 
be of two kinds: “ Industrial Unions of Employers,” and “ Indus- 
trial Unions of Employees.” 

Any employer or association of employers—and the term 
employer includes a company—who, or which, has employed in 
the aggregate fifty hands, taken on a monthly average over a 
period of six months, can be registered as an Industrial Union of 
Employers. Workmen, however, cannot come under the Act 
without first becoming members of a trade union, which in New 
South Wales must be registered under an Act similar in terms to 
the English Trade Union Act. Any registered trade union 
having its headquarters in New South Wales, or any branch of a 
trade union registered outside, may, if the Registrar of the Arbi- 
tration Court be satisfied that it is a bond fide union, and that its 
rules provide satisfactorily for its continuance in a sound finan- 
cial position, and its management by responsible officers, and 
the granting of reasonable facilities for the admission of new 
members, be registered under this Act as an “ Industrial Union 
of Employees.” 

Every industrial union after registration acquires the fullest 
power to own and dispose of property. It can also sue its mem- 
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bers for the recovery of subscriptions, and for penalties which 
have been incurred by them for breaches of its rules. 

An industrial union is, however, in this peculiar position : That 
though it has the same rights as an ordinary body corporate, it 
can only be sued upon obligations which are imposed by the Act 
which constitutes it. That is to say, while its corporate property 
is liable for the performance of the order of the Arbitration Court, 
or for the payment of damages in respect to contracts entered 
into by the union under powers conferred by the Act, an indus- 
trial union cannot be sued for libel, conspiracy, or any other tort, 
nor for any breach of a contract which it makes under the Act. 

It may be remembered that, until the House of Lords declared 
the contrary by its decision in the Taff Vale Railway case, there 
was a general opinion among lawyers * that a trade union was 
only clothed with a legal personality for the protection of its 
funds from embezzlement or theft, and that, while it could invite 
the criminal law to punish dishonest officers, it could not either 
sue or be sued in any civil court as a corporate body. 

In the words of the Royal Commissioners on Labour, it had 
“collective power without collective responsibility.” Some 
English trade-union leaders have regarded this position as the 
very charter of their liberties, and have opposed all schemes for 
giving trade unions a legal right to make collective bargains, or 
bring a trade dispute before a court for settlement, lest in gaining 
new corporate powers they should be conferring a new weapon 
on capitalists by exposing the corporate funds of a union to the 
risks of litigation. The decision of the House of Lords in the 
Taff Vale Railway case must already have destroyed the force of 
this objection, and it may be that English trade unionists will 
now find an escape from legal entanglements in further statutory 
recognition of their corporate rights upon the lines and with the 
limitation of the Industrial Arbitration Act of New South Wales. 
For although only a trade union or branch can be registered as 
an Industrial Union of Employees, the Act confers the larger 
corporate rights upon the industrial union, not gud trade union, 
but gud industrial union, while at the same time it expressly 
limits the liability of the corporate property to obligations in- 
curred under the Act. Thus registration as an industrial union 
becomes a real protection to the property of a trade union. 

Trade unions are also encouraged to register as industrial 
unions by being granted the same facilities as friendly societies 
for recovering subscriptions and fines from members, and also by 


* See the appendix by Sir Frederick Pollock to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. 
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being permitted to make collective bargains with an employer in 
respect of any industrial matter. The court is further em- 
powered in certain cases, which will be discussed later, to order 
that preference be given by an employer to members of an 
industrial union. 

In accordance with the idea that the Act can only operate 
through and upon organised bodies, no one—with the exception 
of the Registrar, who represents in this matter the general public, 
and who will be an officer of the Attorney-General—but an 
Industrial Union can set the Act in motion by bringing a matter 
before the court. Any person, however, whether registered or 
not as an Industrial Union, can be made a defendant. - If this 
were not so, the omission or refusal to register would allow an 
employer to escape the Act and make it a dead letter. But the 
Act also rests on the assumption that the general public is equally 
interested with the parties in the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes. Consequently, power is given to the Registrar to sub- 
mit a reference to the court even against the will of the contend- 
ing parties. It is not considered that this power will be often 
used, but it is certainly desirable to hold it in reserve for cases 
which may grow into serious disturbances if a settlement be not 
effected—the object of the Act being to prevent any dispute being 
fought out, unless and until every effort has been made to settle 
it by the rules of civilised warfare. 

Closely connected with the power of the Registrar, as repre- 
senting the public, to refer disputes to the court, is a section 
(sect. 34) which for the first time in the history of legislation 
makes it a misdemeanour to strike or lock-out.* The exact terms 
of this novel and important provision are as follows : 

34. Whoever— 
(a) before a reasonable time has elapsed for a reference to the court of 
the matter in dispute; or 
(b) during the pendency of any proceedings in the court in relation to 
an industrial dispute, 
(1) does any act or thing in the nature of a lock-out or strike; or 
suspends or discontinues employment or work in any industry; or 
(2) instigates to or aids in any of the above-mentioned acts, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand pounds, or imprisonment not exceeding two months: 
Provided that nothing in this section shall prohibit the suspension or discon- 
tinuance of any industry or the working of any persons therein for any other 
good cause: 


And provided that no prosecution under this section shall be begun except 
by leave of the court. 


* Neither the provision as to the Registrar nor asto strikes existsin the New 
Zealand Act. 
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If this provision prove effective it will revolutionise the methods 
of industrial warfare, by substituting campaigns by organised 
bodies, and under strict rules, for isolated and irregular contests. 
Just as war is no longer permitted to be waged by private per- 
sons, but has become the business of the nation, so in future must 
industrial struggles—which are a species of civil war—be waged 
under rules and by persons of recognised responsibility. That it 
will be possible to prevent strikes entirely no one can yet hope; 
because in great industrial crises causes of dispute must inevitably 
arise which no court can settle, just as some disputes between 
nations are beyond the influence of diplomacy. But although 
no reasonable person claims that arbitration is a panacea for all 
industrial grievances, it is certain that a compulsory investigation 
before an impartial court of all disputes between capital and 
labour will often prevent small grievances from being magnified 
into a cause of war and will, at least, delay an open rupture until 
the questions at issue have been fully laid bare for the final 
determination of the high court of public opinion. “ov mepi 
puxpov add’ ¢’'k puxpwv at oracsic yiyvovra.” Great strikes on great 
questions may still occur, but if this Act be effective the little 
strikes which may at any time cause great ones will be settled 
without interruption of work or loss of capital. For these clauses 
have a twofold justification. It is no doubt a great thing to 
settle an industrial dispute, but it is of even more importance 
to seitle it without an interruption of work; and it is the 
double merit of this measure that while it prohibits any resort 
to the barbarous methods of the strike or lock-out until every 
method of peaceable settlement has been exhausted, it also 
gives, in making this provision, a security to both employers and 
employed against sudden interruption of work which does not 
exist in any other country.* Half the difficulties between labour 
and capital arise from an inability to bring together the contend- 
ing parties, because when a strike or lock-out has once begun new 
passions complicate the issue and delay a settlement. This Act, 
by prohibiting a strike or lock-out until the matter in dispute is 

* Provision is, of course, made against an evasion of the Act by a dismissal 
by the employer of workers who belong to an industrial union. Section 35 is 
in these terms: If an employer dismisses from his employment any employee 
by reason merely of the fact that the employee is a member of an industrial 
union, or is entitled to the benefit of an award, order, or agreement, such 
employer shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds for each 
employee so dismissed. In every case it shall lie on the employer to satisfy 
the court that such employee was so dismissed by reason of some facts other 
than the above-mentioned in this section : Provided that no proceedings shall 
be begun under this section except by leave of the court 
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dealt with by the court, not only gives the parties time for the 
proverbial second thoughts, but so clearly defines the points in 
issue that the way towards a settlement remains always visible. 
Without the provisions of section 34 these objects could only be 
imperfectly achieved, and it is striking evidence of the loyalty of 
New South Wales trade unionists to their ideals, and the sincerity 
of their desire for industrial peace, that they have voluntarily 
abandoned the strike—which is their strongest weapon—in order 
to give force and cohesion to this Act. 

As might have been expected such a clause excited con- 
siderable opposition. It also produced a curious division in the 
labour ranks. The older and more wealthy unions—consisting 
for the most part of skilled artisans, and possessing considerable 
funds—warmly supported it; but it was received coldly by the 
newer unions of unskilled labour and widely denounced by the 
Socialists. Said one of their organs— 

We urge again, as we have already urged, that the strike is the only 
economic weapon which the workers possess, and that this cleverly devised 
bungle of Wise’s is calculated to deprive them of that weapon. Let the 
workers consider. In the Newcastle district, to wit, the miners, by reason of 
the existence of certain abnormal circumstances, can, by means of a general 
strike, if they so desire, secure their demands. When Wise’s Bill is law the 
owners can place that power out of their reach by appealing to the Arbitration 
Court when danger threatens, and the workers cannot suspend work while the 
court is sitting, and when the award is given they must comply with it, how- 
ever unjust, or submit to a fine of £500 through the union, or £5 per man if 
there are no union funds available. If the members cannot find the £5 they 
must go to gaol. 

Yet the clause prohibiting strikes and lock-outs* should prove 
a real protection to trade-union interests, which now suffer 
terribly through the indiscretion or inexperience of the officers of 
the worst managed unions. There are few strikes which could 
not have been settled ‘by the more experienced trade-union 
officials had their services been called for early ; and no one is 
so unwilling to advise a strike as the secretary of a great trade 
union who feels his responsibility and knows the magnitude of 
the stake. Yet the steadier and more prosperous unions are 
continuously exposed to the risks of a strike “ out of sympathy,” 
in the origin of which they have had no voice and out of which 

** A lock-out and strike are defined as follows: “ Lock-out” means the 
closing of a place of employment or the suspension of work by an employer 
done with a view to compel his employees or to aid another employer in com- 
pelling his employees to accept a term or terms of employment. “ Strike” 
shall mean the cessation of work by a body of employees acting in combina- 


tion done as a means of enforcing compliance with demands made by them or 
other employees on employers. 
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they can gain no profit, But under this Act no union can be 
called upon to join a “sympathetic” strike, or to contribute out 
of its funds to support a strike until proceedings before the 
Arbitration Court have shown which side has the right and 
indicated the prospects of success or failure. This is a change 
which may be warmly welcomed by trade unions in Great Britain. 

It remains now to speak of the position under the Act of the 
employer. The great advantage to him is security. The Act 
enables him to make his calculations with confidence that they 
will not be interfered with by an unexpected strike or by sudden 
and unreasonable alterations in the rate of wages. He must, it 
is true, surrender his right to “ do as he likes with his own men” 
—for instance, he is forbidden to dismiss a workman merely 
because he belongs to an industrial union, and may be called 
upon to prove before the court that he dismissed him for another 
reason—and he will be required to comply with many provisions 
relating to the remuneration, safety, and well-being of his em- 
ployees, which at first he may find irksome. But this has been 
the experience of employers since the passing of the first Factory 
Act, and yet it has not been proved that good members of the 
class have anything to fear from a compulsory elevation of the 
standard of working conditions to the level which they have 
themselves voluntarily adopted. That the court may make 
ridiculous awards which will destroy trade is quite possible; and 
the same may be said of any court of law, if it be assumed that 
its members are corrupt or silly. But with a reasonable, careful, 
and impartial tribunal, such as the Act provides, a fair employer 
has much to gain and little to lose. He obtains at once a means 
of checking those trade abuses which every trade deplores, but 
which some unwillingly adopt because they fear to be outstripped 
by rivals in the race of competition ;* he can make contracts 
for the supply of labour direct with a trade union, in the know- 
ledge that these can be enforced by law upon union funds; he 
is relieved from the fear that he will be undercut by the improper 
practices of an unscrupulous rival; and, above all, he gains a 
tribunal which will determine for him, at slight cost, questions 
which at the present time he can only settle through the loss 
and inconvenience of a lock-out. He will have, it is true, to 
submit to compulsion ; but that is his fate to-day if he is the loser 
in an industrial struggle. What is the acceptance of terms by 
the successful party to a strike but an acceptance under com- 
pulsion ? And is compulsion by a strike superior in any point 
to compulsion by the order of a court? These are questions 


* The Act permits an employer to bring a rival employer before the court. 
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which deserve an answer by employers who do not wish to be 
the slaves of words. The truth is, as will appear later, when the 
compulsory clauses of the Act are discussed, that the compulsion 
exercised by the court will be generally indirect, and will con- 
sist rather in the laying down of rules for general observance than 
in the exaction of specific penalties. The direct compulsion on 
an employer is, rather, that he is required to submit a dispute to 
the court before attempting to settle it in his own way. No 
court can compel a man to work or an employer to employ ; but 
it can direct that no one shall take the law into his own hands, 
and that work in any industry, if it be carried on at all, shall be 
conducted under specified rules and conditions. That this 
power involves a readjustment of the prevalent ideas of the 
relation between employer and employed is beyond question ; 
but it may be, nevertheless, a readjustment which is rendered 
necessary by changing industrial conditions, and which will 
prove to the advantage even of those who are least willing to 
make it. 

It would not be fair to judge of the position of the employer 
under this Act entirely from the experience of New Zealand, 
where, owing to the permission of any seven persons engaged, for 
no matter how short a time, in one employment to register them- 
selves as an industrial union, employers have been exposed to 
being harassed by trivial complaints arising from the perversity 
or ill-will of their workmen, and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
incited by trade competitors. Under the New South Wales Act, 
not only must the dispute be referred to the court by the repre- 
sentatives of a bond fide trade union, but these must be specially 
authorised to take this step by a majority of the members, whose 
votes are to be taken under special regulations, which provide for 
the expression of the real sense of the majority. 

Hitherto I have spoken of industrial unions only as parties to 
an industrial dispute ; but the Act contemplates that they shall 
have a much more useful attribute by empowering men to enter 
into “industrial agreements.” The intention of these clauses was 
thus described by the mover of the second reading of the Bill 
upon its first submission to the Legislative Assembly in 
1900: 


I think it is open to very grave question whether, as the law stands now— 
unless that law is altered—trade unions have not almost reached the limits 
of their beneficial influence. In the past they have been most useful both for 
purposes of offence and defence during the period of transition. What is 
needed now is to turn them into an instrument of construction which can be 
used for the rebuilding of the fabric of our industrial society. But as the law 
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stands, a trade union can do very little work for industrial peace. At present 
they are powerful as strike associations; but they need to be something 
more. A trade union can never fulfil its proper functions if it is a mere 
machinery of menace, exhausting its powers spasmodically, and debarred by 
its action from accumulating capital; but it must become also an instrument 
of industrial peace, by obtaining from Parliament the power to make a collec- 
tive bargain with an employer, which shall not only be binding in honour, but 
will have behind it a legal sanction. 


To realise these anticipations it is necessary to bring about by 
process of law that which has been effected in several of the 
most important English industries by economic compulsion. 
In the iron and coal trades of the North of England, in the 
textile industries, in the boot trade, and in many other large 
industries, the system of collective bargaining already prevails, 
and the rates of wages, terms of employment, the number of 
apprentices, hours of labour, &c., are regulated by joint com- 
mittees of masters and men even to the minutest detail. In all 
cases where collective bargains are much used, there is virtually 
a compulsory trade unionism ; and for various reasons, which 
are fully discussed by the Royal Commission on Labour, and in 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Industrial Democracy, practically all the 
applicants for employment are members of a trade union, and 
no employer employs non-unionists. This compulsion is none 
the less strong because it is not enforced by law ; but it can only 
exist in highly organised and skilled trades, and under very 
special conditions. The object of this part of the New South 
Wales Bill is to give all trades unions the power which only a 
few of them now have to make collective bargains, and to add 
a legal sanction to all such arrangements. 

If the working of the Act realises the anticipations of the framer 
the clauses which give the power to make industrial agreements 
will prove the most important portion of the measure. But since 
it is notoriously difficult to forecast the operation of social or 
industrial legislation, it may be that many years must yet pass 
before the practice of making bargains about the terms of em- 
ployment between associated bodies of workmen on the one side 
and associated bodies of employers on the other, which now 
prevails in the principal industries of the North of England, will 
become either general or possible. Still, the working of these 
clauses will certainly not prove the least interesting feature of 
this great industrial experiment. 

The court which will administer the Act will consist of a 
president and two members, upon whose impartiality and good 
sense the measure must depend for its success. The presi- 
dent must be a judge of the Supreme Court, while of the two 
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members one is elected by Industrial Unions of Employers and 
the other by Industrial Unions of Employees. The two members 
of the court hold office for three years, during which period 
they are only removable by the Governor upon an address from 
both Houses of Parliament—(this is the same tenure as that of 
the Supreme Court Judges)—and receive a statutory salary of 
£750 a year, with the usual allowances for travelling and other 
expenses. Sitting together the president and members form a 
Court of Record, which has power to determine absolutely all 
industrial disputes according to the best evidence available. No 
appeal lies from its decisions, but these can be reversed or modi- 
fied at any time. The president determines alone all questions 
as to the admissibility of evidence, and has sole cognisance of all 
interlocutory matters such as the preparation of issues, granting 
of summonses, &c. During its proceedings the court can 
appoint assessors if desired by the parties or of its own motion ; 
it can call for an employer’s books, but its members are under an 
oath of secrecy not to reveal their contents, even to the parties ; 
it can refer technical questions to professional men and accept 
their reports as evidence ; it can hold views and inspections, and 
for that purpose may enter anywhere ; in fact, there is no method 
of obtaining testimony to which it is not empowered to resort, 
and it is expressly enjoined to give its decisions according to 
equity and good conscience, without being bound by legal rules 
of evidence. The object has been to create a dignified and 
impartial tribunal, which, while it shall be restrained by the legal 
knowledge and training of a Supreme Court Judge, shall have all 
the elasticity of a Board of Arbiters. Thus, though legal repre- 
sentatives are given audience, the costs of their appearance 
cannot be charged to the losing party. Before a case comes 
into court the representatives of each side are required to discuss 
with the president the form in which the issues are to be pre- 
sented, and any other preliminary matters. Those who watched 
the Commercial Court, under Mr. (now Lord) Justice Mathew, will 
appreciate how much may be done in this way by a tactful and 
capable president to smooth over difficulties and shorten the 
proceedings at the hearing. 

The court is given power to decide finally and without appeal 
(1) all questions arising out of an industrial agreement ; (2) all 
industrial disputes. The former class of cases calls for little 
comment. In dealing with them the court will either have to 
interpret a contract or to apply its terms to subsequent conditions, 
and will act like any other competent tribunal which is called 
upon to determine disputes about a contract. It is in the cases 
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which do not arise out of an agreement, but relate to the terms 
upon which employment is to be carried on in the future, that 
the real difficulties of the court will arise, and the question 
which this Act will help to solve is whether such questions are 
capable of judicial determination. 

The Act defines “industrial dispute” in the same terms as the 
New Zealand Act : 

“ Industrial dispute” means dispute in relation to industrial matters arising 
between an employer or industrial union of employers on the one part, and 
an industrial union of employees or trade union or branch on the other part, 
and includes any dispute arising out of an industrial agreement. 

This definition, probably, includes every possible cause of 
industrial conflict. No wonder, then, that the success of the 
measure will depend upon the sagacity and fairness of the court 
which is required to adjudicate upon these questions. Fortu- 
nately, the president—Mr. Justice Cohen—has already made a 
reputation for judicial impartiality, and adds commercial know- 
ledge to legal attainments. The members of the court have yet 
to be elected; and there is no doubt some risk that each may 
regard himself at first, rather as a partisan of the class which he 
represents, than as a judge. It is satisfactory, however, to find 
from the experience of New Zealand that high judicial position 
soon creates a sense of responsibility and cultivates judicial 
qualities. I have learnt from inquiry that no cause of complaint 
has arisen in New Zealand from the lack of impartiality of a 
member of the court; but that on the contrary, each of these 
gentlemen, whether representing the employers or the employees, 
recognises that his first duty is to the public, and that he is 
bound by his oath to administer justice. The presence of these two 
members is not, as some critics have contended, a superfluity, 
nor is it likely that the judge, like an umpire between two 
arbitrators, will simply have to “split the difference.” On the 
contrary, I believe that the members, even though they differ 
from each other, will be of great assistance to the court. Most 
industrial disputes either begin or are continued, owing to the 
inability of a certain side to appreciate the other’s point of view. 
The employer who is soaked in the idea that he can run his own 
business as he pleases, simply does not understand the language 
of a workman who contends for the right “to a trade,” or “a 
living wage”; and not the least of the services which will be 
rendered to the administration of the Act by the expert members 
of the court, will be that each will be able to interpret to the court 
and to the parties the ideas which underlie the rival contentions, 
The powers which are given to the court to settle disputes 
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correspond of necessity to the definition of the term “ dispute.” 
Thus the court can declare a minimum wage, prescribe the hours, 
remuneration, and conditions of labour, limit the employment of 
women and children, restrain encroachments by one trade upon 
the work of another, regulate the number of apprentices, make 
logs for piece-work, deal with the employment of non-unionists, 
and generally make such order as the nature of the dispute 
requires. Two of these powers deserve special notice, viz., those 
relating to the minimum wage and the employment of non- 
unionists. 
Section 36 is in these terms : 


36. The court in its award or by order made on the application of any 
party to the proceedings before it, at any time in the period during which the 
award is binding, may— 


(a) Prescribe a minimum rate of wages or other remuneration, with pro- 
vision for the fixing in such manner and subject to such conditions as 
may be specified in the award or order, by some tribunal specified in 
the award or order, of a lower rate in the case of employees who are 
unable to earn the prescribed minimum ; and 

(b) Direct that as between members of an industrial union of employees 
and other persons, offering their labour at the same time, such mem- 
bers shall be employed in preference to such other persons, other 
things being equal, and appoint a tribunal to finally decide in what 
cases an employer to whom any such direction applies may employ 
a person who is not a member of any such union or branch. 


To English readers these may seem extravagant provisions ; 
but it must be remembered that in Australia the “minimum 
wage” condition is inserted in all Government contracts, and 
is secured by law in Victoria, through a somewhat cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory method of a wages board for each industry. 
Consequently if the court had not this power to determine a 
minimum wage it would be unable to deal with a very fertile 
cause of strikes. 

The same observation applies to the sub-clause which empowers 
the court to give a preference to unionists. Without entering into 
the question whether wage-earners should decline to work with 
non-unionists, as barristers are permitted by law to decline to 
hold a brief with laymen or with one who is disbarred, it is 
sufficient for practical legislation that some of the most trouble- 
some strikes of modern times turn upon this point, and that 
these could never be settled by the court unless it had power 
to determine within what limits the unionist contention should 
prevail. Accordingly, both in New Zealand and New South 
Wales, the court can, under certain conditions, direct that 
preference be given to members of an industrial union. 
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But this is not, as has been objected to by some, a prohibition 
of “free labour.” In the first place the power cannot be exer- 
cised to the prejudice of any person already employed, but only 
where two persons, one a unionist and the other a non-unionist, 
are making applications at the same time. And even then it is a 
power of which very sparing use is likely to be made. In New 
South Wales there are industries, such as coal-mining at New- 
castle, in which, as in the more important industries in the North 
of England, only union labour is employed. Should an employer 
in one of these industries attempt to introduce non-union labour 
for the purpose of destroying unionism, a case would, I appre- 
hend, arise for the use of this provision ; just as the court would 
certainly refuse to apply it in a case where the majority of the 
employees were non-unionists or where the union was not able 
to supply a sufficiency of labour. Judge Backhouse, who was 
commissioned by the Government of New South Wales in 1go1 
to make a report upon the working of the Arbitration Act in New 
Zealand, says that in practice the similar provision of that Act 
has not worked hardship, and the complaint against it is a 
“sentimental grievance,” It is true that if the unions are strong 
enough they can secure this preference without the aid of a 
court as they have already done in the coal trade of Durham and 
the textile trades. But in all these cases there are peculiar condi- 
tions of industry which are fully explained in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
“Industrial Democracy” and the report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, and which cannot exist in Australia for many years, 
These enable trade unionists to gain by economic compulsion a 
preference which in countries where industries are less localised 
and employers less united they can rarely gain except by com- 
pulsion through process of law. 

The powers which are given to the court—apart from pro- 
visions of legal procedure—to perform its varied functions are 
contained in section 37, and will be best understood in the terms 
of the Act :— 


37. In any proceeding before it the court may do all or any of the fol- 
lowing things with a view to the enforcement of its award, order, or direc- 
tion— 

(1) Declare that any practice, regulation, rule, custom, term of agreement, 
condition of employment, or dealing whatsoever in relation to an 
industrial matter, shall be a common rule of an industry affected by 
the proceeding ; 

(2) Direct within what limits of area and subject to what conditions and 
exceptions such common rule shall be binding upon persons engaged 
in the said industry, whether as employer or as employee, and whether 
members of an industrial union or not ; 
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(3) Fix penalties for any breach or non-observance of such common rule 
so declared as aforesaid, and specify to whom the same shall be paid; 

(4) Grant an injunction to restrain any person from breaking or. non- 
observing any order, award, or direction of the court ; 

(5) Order the cancellation of the registration of an industrial union ; 

(6) Order that any member of an industrial union shall cease to be a 
member thereof from a date and for a period to be named in the 
said order; 

(7) Fix penalties for a breach or non-observance of any term of an award, 
order, or direction not exceeding five hundred pounds in the case of 
an industrial union, or five pounds in the case of any individual 
member of the said union, and specify the persons to whom such 
penalty shall be paid; 

(8) Impose a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds for any breach or 
non-observance of an award, order, or direction by a person bound 
by such award, order, or direction who is not a member of an indus- 
trial union ; 

and all fines and penalties for any breach of an award, order, or direction of 
the court may be sued for and recovered either— 

(a) In the court by the persons entitled to receive the same; or 

(b) Before a stipendiary or police magistrate, sitting alone as a Court of 
Petty Sessions, under the Small Debts Recovery Aet, 1899, notwith- 
standing any limitation as to amount contained in that Act, by an 
inspector appointed under the Factories and Shops Act of 1896, or 
any Act amending the same; 

Provided that any appeal from an order of a court of petty sessions 
under this section shall lie to the court on the terms and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the rules of the said court. 


The device of the “common rule,” which is the most noticeable 
of these provisions, was suggested by a passage in the “ Industrial 
Democracy” of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and is now used 
for the first time in this Act. 

It illustrates the happening of the unexpected in the working 
out of legislation that the framers of the New Zealand Act do 
not appear to have foreseen that the court could not remain a 
mere judge of a dispute between two parties, but would be forced 
by circumstances to become a regulator of the conditions of 
employment in every industry. Yet the assumption of these 
duties was inevitable from the first if the employer who was 
directed by an order of the court to improve the condition of his 
workmen was not to be placed at a disadvantage in the compe- 
tition with his rivals. This necessitated an extremely cumbrous 
provision for adding to a reference any parties who might be 
interested in the subject-matter which led in one case to the 
presence of a record of over 300 parties. This was one of 
the things which produced Mr. Seddon’s much-misrepresented 
observation that the Act was being “ridden to death,” and it 
has now been remedied by legislation. But the New Zealand 
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Acts still stop short of the “commonrule.” Yet, unless there are 
to be two classes of employers in the same trade—the one bound 
to observe the terms of an award, the other free from it—some 
such device is necessary to prevent injustice. In practice, I 
believe that it will be the method of compulsion most usually 
adopted—that the court will become a sort of elastic and self- 
acting Factory Act, which will assimilate the conditions of 
employment in each trade to those which prevail in the best- 
conducted establishments; and thus gradually abolish what Mr. 
Charles Booth has termed the “parasitic” industries, the existence 
of which, though it may be a source of wealth to a few indi- 
viduals, is so injurious that, even had the State to provide for 
those who are employed in them, the transaction would in 
balance show a profit. It is in this view that the orders of the 
court under section 37 are made enforceable by the factory 
inspectors. Each award, in short, will have the effect of a 
regulation or series of regulations under the Factory Acts, in 
that it will prescribe the conditions which must be observed within 
a certain district by every one who wishes to carry on a particular 
trade. Awards of the court will, however, be a less interference 
with “liberty” than Factory Act regulations—first, because in- 
stead of being made “ex parte,” by a clerk in a Government 
office, they will be made after argument in open court; and, 
secondly, because any one by showing cause can at any time be 
excluded by the court from the operation of a “ common rule.” 
The court, of course, may err by attempting too much; but if, 
as may be anticipated, it confines itself within reasonable limits, 
it has the power by means of the “ common rule” to render an 
immense service to the industrial community at a minimum 
disturbance of industrial conditions. 

The other methods of compulsion provided by the Act explain 
themselves. That they may, in some instances, be difficult to 
enforce may be conceded to the critics; but all who know how 
readily trade unions in the past have obeyed awards which have 
no legal sanction, and who recognise that British people have an 
inbred respect for the decisions of a Court of Law, will question 
whether it will often or ever be necessary to proceed to the last 
extremity in order to secure obedience. It may be conceded that 
it would be difficult to enforce obedience by exacting penalties 
from the individual members of a powerful union; but fairness 
demands that it should also be recognised that a levy can be 
made upon the corporate funds of a union, and that an award is 
not likely to be flouted if it is backed—as a just award would be 
backed—by the force of public opinion. But even granting that 
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the Act may fail on some occasions, it will justify its existence if 
it succeed, in any considerable number, in preventing strikes. 
What is most needed in modern industry on both sides is stability 
—a sense of security. 

The Act puts both employer and employed in a position to 
obtain these objects. Whether it succeed in giving them their 
full desires has yet to be proved by experience, and will depend 
in no small degree—as all measures of this kind must depend— 
upon the character and intelligence of the men who compose the 
court. We may, however, hope to be at least as fortunate as 
New Zealand in obtaining a competent tribunal ; and we know 
that under those conditions a similar, but more imperfect, measure 
has worked for five years with conspicuous success. It is true 
that they have not been such years of trial as would have been a 
similar period of industrial distress; but they at least furnish 
this negative testimony that the operation of such an Act does 
not of necessity drive away capital or cripple industries, while 
they offer positive proof that in times of prosperity—the times, 
that is, when in other countries strikes are most frequent— 
industrial disputes can be peaceably decided without the stoppage 
of industry for a single day. New Zealand is, unquestionably, 
just now in a very high state of prosperity, and it would be easy, 
therefore, to press the example of the State too far; but it will 
certainly be just ground for pride if, after five years experience 
of this Act, the Prime Minister of New South Wales can say, 
as Mr. Seddon has been able to say with pride, when speaking 
of the New Zealand Act : 

With us a strike of the miners is impossible, as it is also impossible for the 
owners of the mine to shut down. This is a condition of things which does 
not prevail anywhere else. There is the safeguard for you. The result has 
been this, that even the employers who were the first to object to that legisla- 
tion are to-day the strongest in favour of it, because where they had strikes of 
any kind, where there is a large amount of capital invested, the effect of that 
capital being laid up for weeks, and exactions being demanded which that 
capital could not bear, would be as disastrous as it would be to our mining. 
The law, as it now stands, has prevented disputes which, if there had been an 
industrial struggle, must have meant a loss of a million of money to us a small 
community, whereas the whole cost of the proceedings, and the whole thing 
summed up, would not amount to £1000. 

Should this anticipation be realised, the English people in 
Great Britain will have to think more seriously than they do 
at present of the problems of Industrial Arbitration. 


B. R. WISE. 


GUIZOT 


FRANCOIS-PIERRE-GUILLAUME GUIZOT was born at Nimes on 
October 4, 1787, and died at Val-Richer in Normandy on Sep- 
tember 12, 1874, at the age eighty-six. His parents, Sophie 
Elizabeth Bonicel and André Guizot, were Protestants, and were 
married in December 1786 according to the rites of their Church. 
Such marriages were not then legal, The birth of their eldest 
son could not therefore be registered, and the young couple 
could not appeal to the famous edict of 1787, which removed 
Protestant disabilities in this respect, for that decree had no 
retrospective effect. It would be difficult to point out any period 
in human history in which greater changes took place in the 
social and individual life of man than during the time he lived. 
He was born at a time when the French Penal Laws against 
Protestants were rigidly enforced, and long before Catholic disa- 
bilities in these islands had been removed. He lived to see an 
English Ministry largely dependent on Irish Catholics for its 
existence, to become himself Prime Minister of France, and to 
receive, as representative of the French Academy, Lacordaire the 
Dominican into that august society. He came into the world 
shortly before the destruction of the ancient monarchy of France, 
and he left it a few years after the foundation of the new German 
Empire and the partial dismemberment of his country. The age 
in which he lived was an age of warriors and statesmen, of poets 
and historians, and men of science. He saw Napoleon in the 
zenith of his glory. He knew Wellington, and he fully appreciated 
the rectitude of purpose of the Iron Duke, the moderation and 
wisdom that great soldier showed in the hour of his triumph 
and his persistent friendliness to France to the close of his life. 
He was himself a statesman, an orator, and a very great 
historian. He may fairly be said to be the prophet of constitu- 
tional monarchy in France. When that form of government 
was established in 1814 he held office in the first Ministry of 
Louis XVIII. He was Prime Minister of King Louis Philippe 
when it came to an end in 1848, and he stood in very much 
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the same relation to it that Mr. Grattan did to the Irish Con- 
stitution of 1782. He sat at its cradle and he followed its hearse. 
I first had the honour of being presented to Monsieur Guizot 
by Count Montalembert in the month of March 1862. I 
happened to be, as a very young man, in Paris at the time, and 
Montalembert was kind enough to ask me to a great assembly at 
his house at which the leading political men of the old parties 
were to meet. The question of Italy was then uppermost, and 
several brilliant speeches had been made both in the Chamber 
of Deputies and in the Senate on the subject. A great impression 
had been produced by the speeches directed against the attitude 
adopted by the French Government towards the Italian move- 
ment by such men as Anatole Lemercier, who was a devoted 
Bonapartist ; by Kolb-Bernard, who represented the Catholics of 
Flanders; and, above all, by M. Keller, the member for the 
Department of Haut-Rhin. The scene in Montalembert’s house 
was most remarkable. Distinguished men of very different 
opinions on almost all important subjects, united only in their 
hostility to the Imperial régime, were gathered together. Their 
manners were as different as their opinions. The boisterous 
vehemence of Odilon Barrot was a striking contrast to the calm 
dignified demeanour of men like M. de Falloux. I do not think 
that there was a single man of eminence in that room, including 
the distinguished master of the house, who was not in the old 
parliamentary days at some time or other a strong opponent of 
M. Guizot. Yet when the door opened and he entered the room he 
was received as if he were a distinguished royal personage. I have 
never seen a private person anywhere treated with such deference 
and respect. He was then long past seventy. He was surrounded 
by deferential people, and one of the remarks which he made 
then to the circle of which he was the centre is perhaps worth 
recording, because of a criticism made by Kraus in his de- 
lightful little work on Cavour which has recently appeared. 
Dr. Kraus reproaches Guizot because he says that in the year 
1861 he did not perceive the coming greatness of Prussia. I am 
not sure that such a reproach is of grave importance in forming 
a judgment of the statesmanlike qualities of Guizot, but all I can 
say is that at the meeting at Montalembert’s to which I have just 
alluded, and which took place before Bismarck became promi- 
nent, Guizot in discussing the probability of a European war 
expressed decidedly the opinion that when that war took place 
Prussia would emerge from it as a great Power. But long 
before this conversation, in a letter written to the French 
Ambassador at Vienna on February 25, 1847, and quoted by 
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M.Thureau-Dangin in his Histoire de la Monarchie de F uillet, Guizot 
points out the danger to France and to Europe from Prussian 
activity, intrigue, and ambition. 

The next time I saw M. Guizot was at the house of the Mohls 
after the war of 1870. Madame Mohl most kindly gave a little 
dinner party in order that I should have the honour of meeting 
M. Guizot. He appeared to be then more vigorous than the first 
time I had seen him. He seemed to have none of the infirmities 
of age. His hearing was particularly sharp. One of the guests 
at dinner was a young Japanese nobleman of considerable 
distinction, who shortly afterwards, when still extremely young, 
was placed at the head of the Japanese Embassy in Paris, but 
who unfortunately died very prematurely. After dinner he came 
up to pay his respects to M. Guizot and asked permission to 
speak English, as he was afraid to speak French to a great 
master of that language. I was astonished at the ease with which 
M. Guizot wielded our language, and it was extremely interesting 
to observe the keen interest which the old statesman and historian 
took in the country which was just beginning to enter into 
relations with the western world. I walked home with him 
that night. It was a long way from the Rue Du Bac up the 
whole length of the Champs Elysées to a street near the Arc 
de Triomphe, and it was impossible not to marvel at the vigour, 
physical and mental, of the old man. He told me that his great 
desire was once more to visit England before he died. He said, 
however, that he was afraid to do so because of the fatigue which 
would result from his being obliged to speak in the English 
language. I expressed astonishment and remarked that I had 
that very evening heard him speak English with ease. He insisted, 
however, that it was too much for him although he did not feel it 
at the time, and that the result of the conversation to which I 
alluded would be to deprive him of some hours sleep. When 
I called upon him the next day he told me that he had suffered 
as he had predicted. On that occasion he gave me a detailed 
account of .a visit he paid to Westminster Abbey with Macaulay 
as his guide. The enthusiasm with which he spoke of that event in 
his life was quite extraordinary. It made such an impression on 
me that when I sometimes hear persons express a wish to have 
been present at some historical scene, I always think that I should 
like to have been present when Guizot was shown over Westminster 
Abbey by Lord Macaulay. 

Guizot’s earliest recollections were about the Revolution 
and the Reign of Terror. His father perished on the scaffold 
on April 8, 1794. He remembered the agents of the Terror 
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searching for his father, but in a still more vivid way he recalled 
the fall of Robespierre. Hewas with his mother and brother on the 
terrace outside their house at Nimes when the news was brought 
of the fall of Robespierre and the events which took place on the 
gth and roth Thermidor. His mother made her children kneel 
down and thank God for the deliverance of the country. It was 
most interesting and instructive to converse with M. Guizot about 
the literature of the Revolution. Early in the year 1847 three 
writers of eminence, Louis Blanc, Michelet, and Lamartine 
published works which made a great sensation at the time, in 
which they panegyrised the bloody drama of 1792 and 1793. As 
time went on the apologists of the Terror became more bold. 
Guizot held all such works in slight regard, as destitute of his- 
torical value, and he used to insist that no one of consideration 
endeavoured to justify Danton, Robespierre, and the other 
Terrorists, as long as the generation lived that knew them. 
I cannot, in the course of a short paper of this kind, give any 
detailed account of the life and work of M. Guizot. I can only 
notice very briefly some striking characteristics. He was 
appointed in 1812 Professor of History in the University of 
Paris. He got this appointment through the influence of M. de 
Fontanes, at that time holding the chief office in the University. 
He was called the Grand Master. When M.de Fontanes sent for 
the new professor to announce to him his appointment, he told 
him that Napoleon always read the inaugural addresses of 
professors, and expected to find in them a panegyric of himself 
and of his methods of government. Guizot replied by a very curt 
refusal. Some days afterwards, at a dinner at Courbevoie, where 
Fontanes owned a country house, Guizot was one of the guests. 
Fontanes came back to the subject and gently pressed Guizot to 
reconsider his refusal. His attempts were vain, and at last 
Fontanes said with a smile, “ How very obstinate these Protestants 
are! I must get out of the difficulty with the Emperor as well 
as I can.” Guizot delivered his first lecture on history on 
December 11, 1812. That lecture marks the opening of a new 
era in historical science. M. Bardoux does not hesitate to say 
that before Guizot there was no true teaching of history in France. 
This is not an exaggeration. Many great authorities have held 
that Guizot was the greatest professor of history that France has 
had. I know myself that such was the opinion of Dollinger, 
Ranke, Waitz, Droysen, and others. Lord Acton thought his only 
rival for the first place amongst French historians was Fustel de 
Coulanges. When on that December day, 1812, being only five- 
and-twenty years of age, he began his course of lectures at the 
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Sorbonne, he broke entirely new ground and became at once the 
founder of a school. In insisting in the first lecture that the his- 
torian “ doit dégager les idées dominantes, les grands évenements 
qui ont déterminé le sort, le caractére d’une longue suite de généra- 
tions,” and ought to take as his guide “la raison et ses données 
positives 4 travers le dédale incertain des faits,” Guizot introduced 
a new method which was not only a revolution in the mode of 
teaching history, but also in the manner in which history ought 
to be understood. During his whole life-time as a teacher of 
history it was never his desire to please, but rather to instruct 
and convince. History was for him the means for spreading 
ideas. The origins and the logic of the history of France were 
never set forth with so much penetration and so much elevation 
of view. He exposed the origin and character of the great insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages in lectures which afterwards appeared 
under the titles of Essais sur l’Histoire de France, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, (Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 
These represent the continuous work of ten years. 

The historians and publicists who wrote before Guizot, began 
by studying political institutions in order to explain the degree 
of civilisation to which a nation had reached. Guizot began 
by studying the society itself, and he pointed out that political 
institutions are effects before they become causes, They are 
the outcome of social forces which they in their turn modify 
and shape. The older schools of French historians produced 
complete confusion in the ideas and views of the past history 
of France. They had no clear insight. This may be seen 
in the differences of opinion which prevailed amongst them 
regarding the early government of the country. Count de 
Boulainvilliers, for instance, maintained that the Government of 
France between the time of Clovis and Hughues Capet was aris- 
tocratic. L’Abbé Dubos contended that it was a pure autocracy. 
L’Abbé Mably tried to make out that it was something very like 
a Republic. All these views were false, or perhaps | should rather 
say, incomplete. Guizot insisted that the reason why these 
writers arrived at such contradictory conclusions was because 
they did not study how the nation was organised before they 
investigated its form of government. 

The position of the individual is the first question that ought 
to occupy the attention of the historian. Since the dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire the position of the individual has 
been regulated mainly by the agrarian settlement of the country. 
The feudal system which existed so long was the outcome of this 
and grew up gradually. 
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Guizot acknowledges fully its grandeur and its use. It accom- 
plished great things in its day and under it, for instance, the 
various modern languages of Europe began to take shape. 
Nevertheless, towards the end of its time everywhere and specially 
in France it was an object of popular aversion. Guizot insists 
that it was the political character of the feudal system, and the 
nature and form of its power, which made it the object of popular 
hatred. He is, however, careful to point out that the feudal 
system did not come into existence all at once, and that it was 
not in its early form what it became in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. It grew everywhere into a confederation of small 
despots, unequal amongst themselves, having certain duties and 
rights to one another, but each of them in its own little domain 
exercising arbitrary and unchecked power. 

In his ’Histoive de la Civilisation de Europe, Guizot passes in 
review, in a very remarkable chapters, the various attempts which 
have been made in the history of Europe to co-ordinate the old 
social forces. There was the scheme of Gregory VII. to estab- 
lish a great theocracy ; the Italian republics from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century; the republican attempts in Switzer- 
land ; the mixed constitution of the States-General in France, 
the Cortés of Spain ; and the Parliament of England. And we 
must not imagine that these chapters contain merely facts 
and documents. The historian gives us a brilliant account of 
the really important events which have shaped the destinies of 
Europe. 

Guizot began his life as an historian, and he ended it while 
engaged on a history of France, which I venture to say is, for 
the remarkable judgment and vigour displayed in its composi- 
tion, for the happy art with which small things are set aside, 
and the attention of the reader directed to the dominating forces 
of history, one of the best works of its kind that have ever 
been written. L’Histoire de France racontée a mes petits-enfants 
will appear to be an astounding performance, when one con- 
siders that one, if not two, of the volumes must have been written 
after Guizot had passed his eightieth year. 

Besides being an historian, Guizot was beyond question one 
of the greatest of orators, and made some of the few speeches 
of the nineteenth century that live. Space does not allow me to 
quote them at any length, but there is one from which I desire 
to give an extract or two. 

During the hundred days, Guizot was sent by some members 
of the Royalist Liberal party to Ghent, where Louis XVIII. had 
established his Court. The object of his mission was to point 
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out to the King the necessity for adopting a more liberal policy 
than he had followed during the first Restoration when he should 
again be at the head of the Government of France. 

When Guizot became a Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, he 
was continually taunted with this journey to Ghent, most unfairly 
by the Royalists, for he went there in the interests of the King, and 
equally unfairly by the Liberals, because he went there in the 
interests of liberty. On January 26, 1844, a debate took place 
in the Chamber with reference to a great Royalist pilgrimage to 
Belgrave Square, in London, when many persons of high posi- 
tion tendered their allegiance to the Count de Chambord, and 
behaved in a manner which was distinctly treasonable to the 
established government of France. 

During the course of his statement Guizot was interrupted 
with loud shouts of Ghent, and insults of various kinds. It is 
now nearly sixty years since that speech was made—it must have 
been delivered without preparation—and, notwithstanding the 
time which has elapsed, no one can, I think, read it without his 
blood being stirred, and perceiving that in its own way it reaches 
the highest kind of eloquence. I can only, of course, give a 
couple of extracts : 

Il y a quelque chose de plus fort et de plus obstiné que toutes les inter- 
ruptions et tous les murmures: c’est la conscience et la volonté de l'homme 
de bien. . . . Je répéte, oui, je répéte que je suis allé & Grand. Je suis allé 


porter 4 Louis XVIII. les conseils des royalists constitutionnels qui prévoy- 
aient sa rentrée probable en France. (Here great interruption.) 


He continued : 


On peut épuiser mes forces, mais j’ai l’honneur de vous assurer qu’on 
n’épuisera pas mon courage... . 

Je n’ai jamais défendu, je n’ai jamais servi qu’une seule cause. . . - 
Le désir de concourir pour ma faible part 4 la fondation de ce beau 
et grand gouvernment a été ma seule pensée politique. C’est ce désir, 
c'est ce sentiment qui m/’a fait affronter les orages que vous soulevez 
aujourd’hui contre moi. Ces orages, je les ai prévues. Ne croyez pas que, 
lorsque j’ai été porter 4 Louis XVIII. les conseils de la monarchie constitu- 
tionnelle, ne croyez pas que je n’ai pas pressenti, que je n’ai pas entendu vos 
paroles, vos murmures, vos coléres ; je les ai pressentis, et je les ai acceptés, 
et je les surmonterai, car j’ai mon pays avec moi. (Great and prolonged 
interruption.) 


After a speech of considerable length, Guizot concluded as 
follows : 


Je connais l’empire des mots, l’'empire des préventions, l’empire des passions 
populaires et aveugles ; mais j’ai confiance dans la vérité, dans le bon sens et 
le sentiment de mon pays. 

Ce n'est qu’avec l'aide de ces forces, avec l’appui du bon sens et du senti- 


—————— 
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ment public sans cesse invoqué et discuté dans cette enceinte, que nous 
avons parcouru depuis 1830 notre laborieuse carriére. Nous continuerons et 
nous arriverons au terme; et, quant aux injures, aux calomnies, aux coléres 
extérieures, on peut les multiplier, les entasser tant qu’on voudra; on ne les 
élévera jamais au-dessus de mon dédain. 


After making this specch Guizot went home so exhausted that 
he had to retire to bed, and slept continuously some sixteen or 
eighteen hours, 

In considering the merits of Guizot as a statesman, a dis- 
tinction has to be drawn between his foreign and home 
policy. As regards the policy which he thought the interests 
of his country required him to adopt towards foreign Powers 
he shared largely the views of Talleyrand. We all know 
the line taken by Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna. 
Although he was the representative of the Power against which 
all Europe was combined, he became so completely the master 
of the situation in Vienna that the Emperor Alexander one day 
remarked: “Talleyrand speaks and behaves himself as if he 
were the Minister of Louis XIV. and not of the King who has 
been restored by our arms.” The sagacity and moderation of 
Talleyrand was of extraordinary importance to his country. 
What he did for France at that time has never been quite appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. All sorts of mean and unworthy motives 
have been ascribed to him, yet his colleagues thought most highly 
of him. When in the year 1848 Prince Metternich had to fly 
from Austria and take refuge in England, the Duke of Welling- 
ton asked him to Strathfieldsaye. One evening the Duke and 
Metternich were talking at dinner over the old times of the 
Congress of Vienna. In the course of conversation Wellington 
remarked : “ That of all the Members of the Congress no one 
had served his country with more ability or enlightened patriot- 
ism or far-sighted sagacity than Talleyrand.” Metternich quite 
agreed. There was only one person present when this conversa- 
tion took place, a young lady then eighteen years of age, who is 
still alive. She told me herself about this conversation, and it is 
difficult to imagine a higher testimony to statesmanship. 

Now the main idea of Talleyrand, and that which Guizot held 
after him, was that the true interests of France, consisted in the 
preservation of the smaller European States, and that conse- 
quently she should always protect such States, and above all 
discourage and prevent the growth of a strong homogeneous 
power in Northern Germany with a frontier touching that of 
France. ‘“ We decline to have Prussia for a neighbour,” said 
Talleyrand to Gagern, “ Prussia is a quarrelsome power.” 
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To preserve the treaties of 1815, in so far as they were favour- 
able to the existence of small States, and to strengthen the power 
of France in the Mediterranean, was the cardinal idea of 
Guizot’s foreign policy. I cannot but think that if such a policy 
had been consistently carried out it would have preserved 
to France a dominating position in Europe. It would have 
been impossible, perhaps, to have prevented the consolidation of 
Northern Germany under Prussian hegemony, but it would not 
have been impossible, seeing the great dislike that existed on the 
banks of the Rhine to Prussian methods of government, and 
which continued to exist till 1870, to have established an 
independent neutral State between France and her warlike 
eastern neighbour. 

No one I think also who has studied Italian affairs can doubt 
that at one time the policy of federating the various Italian States 
was not an impossible one. The difficulty was to make the 
Federal bond strong enough to enable Italy as a whole to have 
a consistent foreign policy. 

The Revolution of 1848, and the policy of the second Empire 
in overthrowing the treaties of 1815, have altered the whole situa- 
tion, and the abandonment of the policy of Talleyrand and 
Guizot was largely responsible for the misfortunes of France. 

As regards the internal policy of Guizot it is impossible to 
speak in terms of much praise. He resisted with an obstinacy, 
which was quite incredible to Lord Palmerston, and indeed to all 
who knew Guizot, all schemes of reform. When he came into 
power in 1840 the question of parliamentary reform became 
pressing. There were two laws in existence which regulated 
the political organisation of France : One was the law of April 30, 
1831, which established a 300 and a 200 francs franchise and a 
qualification for members of a 1000 and soofrancs. Then there 
was the law of September ro, 1830, which required any deputy 
holding public position under the Crown to be re-elected. It 
must be remembered that holding certain offices did not, as 
with us, disqualify a person from a seat in Parliament. In the 
year 1842 when the question of parliamentary reform first came 
on in a serious manner there were out of the 459 members of the 
Chamber of Deputies no less than 149 paid officials, of course 
under the control of the Government. The whole number of 
electors in France was not more than 224,000. One has only to 
consider what these figures mean to be convinced that such a 
state of things could not possibly continue in a country which 
desired, as France appeared to do then, to possess institutions 
somewhat similar to those of England. Nevertheless, Guizot 
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for years stoutly resisted every attempt, however small or insig- 
nificant, to remedy this state of things. At last the movement for 
parliamentary reform became so strong that even he thought 
it might be desirable to give way. It is not generally known, but 
I am sure I am correct in stating that late in the winter of 1847 
he advised his King to send for some one who would enjoy public 
confidence and would be able to introduce a moderate Reform 
Bill. He contended that he himself, although he was inclined 
to think such a measure now necessary, was not the person 
considering his past to introduce it. Louis Philippe declined 
to enter into the matter at all, and although some of his own 
family urged that the time had come when the institutions of the 
country should be put on a broader basis, he obstinately refused. 
Then we all know what happened. In the last days of February 
1848, some disorderly movements took place in Paris. The King 
lost his nerve and parted with Guizot at a most inopportune 
moment. The revolutionary movement became more confident 
at once, the distracted counsels in the King’s palace allowed it 
to gather strength, and at last Louis Philippe, although there was 
in Paris an army of the steadiest and best troops in the world, 
surrendered the Tuileries to a half-armed and undisciplined 
mob. 

Constitutional monarchy came to an end in France, and 
although Guizot no doubt might have got the better of the 
Revolution for a time if he had kept the support of the King, 
still he must be held largely responsible for the destruction of a 
form of government which he spent his life in endeavouring to 
consolidate. 

The remainder of the life of Guizot was spent in comparative 
retirement. He published his Memoirs, and this is a work of 
first-rate importance. They throw the greatest light on the most 
important facts in the history of the monarchy of July. They 
make us intimately acquainted with all the personages who played 
any part in the public life at that time; and the manner in 
which Guizot handles these events of his own age, reminds 
one very strongly of his earlier books on the origin of civilisa- 
tion in Europe. He had just finished his fourth volume of his 
V'Histoire de France when he felt his end approaching. His 
daughter tells us that on his death-bed he was continually speak- 
ing of his country, and exhorting those around him to be of 
good cheer, and not to relinquish the hope that she would 
recover from her great disaster. 

Early in life he had written these words: “Nos péres n’ont 
pas vécu plus doucement que nous, ni recueilli plus tot et a 
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meilleur marché les fruits de leurs travaux. Il y a dans le 
spectacle de leurs destinées de quoi s’attrister et se fortifier a la 
fois. L’histoire abat les prétentions impatientes et soutient les 
longues espérances,” 

In my last conversation about a year or less before his death 
he expressed his earnest desire that the relations between England 
and France should again be on a confidential and friendly 
footing such as was the case when he was in charge of the foreign 
affairs of France, and the international policy of England was 
directed by Wellington, Aberdeen, and Peel. There are many in 
England who share that hope, and who are of opinion that a 
cordial understanding between England and France would 
naturally lead to other arrangements certain to forward the 
interests of civilisation, 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


YOUNG'S “NIGHT THOUGHTS”* 


Not long ago I heard a curtous little anecdote. A lady gavea 
trifle to a poor old couple, telling them to spend it on a Christmas 
dinner. She inquired afterwards whether the dinner had been 
satisfactory and was met by an apology. The pair, it appeared, 
had been on their way to the butcher when they passed a book- 
stall, upon which was displayed a copy of Young’s Nighi 
Thoughts. It suggested the reflection that the pleasure given 
by a dinner was transitory, whereas the book would soothe the 
remainder of their lives. They sacrificed the lower to the higher 
appetite, and every one will hope that they never repented the 
decision. I wondered whether Young would have been duly 
gratified could he have foreseen the incident. Few, indeed, 
he might have said, are the authors who give real pleasure to 
any one more than a century after their death. Perhaps, too, 
as a moralist he should have been more pleased by the favour of 
the comparatively uncultivated class than hurt by the blame of 
superior persons. The vulgar read, if they read at all, because 
they really enjoy. The critic is apt to ask the irrelevant question 
whether enjoyment is correct. This reflection might console 
him if he had been forewarned of another judgment. In 1857, 
George Eliot wrote a scathing review of Young and his works. 
She said very forcibly that he was a time-serving parson of the 
period, who masked a low moral sentiment under an affectation 
of lofty religious emotion. M. Thomas, of whom I am about 
to speak, attributes to this review rather more influence than I 
can quite admit. He thinks that it checked a reaction towards 
Young indicated by recent publications of his works. George 
Eliot, however, was not then able to speak ex cathedrd. More- 
over, the article was anonymous, and appeared in a review the 
circulation of which was not only limited, but limited to the class 
which of all others was least likely to care for Young. Jeffrey 
or Macaulay, at the height of their popularity, might do some- 
thing to check or stimulate a rising taste. An attack in the 
* Copyright in the United States. 
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Westminster Review upon a work accepted as edifying by the 
religious world would, I fancy, be more likely to rouse its 
admirers’ wrath than to quench their zeal. When the essay was 
collected in George Eliot’s essays it revealed for the first time to 
most readers that he had ever been attacked in modern times. My 
own impression was, I confess, one of surprise that she should 
have thought it worth while to trample upon so obsolete an idol. 
I can agree with M. Thomas that the attack was one-sided. Indeed, 
itrepresents to some degree the bitterness of a deserter. George 
Eliot had been a student of the Night Thoughts in her youth ; she 
quotes a passage which she still admired and knew by heart, 
and apologises for dwelling chiefly upon the defects, which she 
mentions in order to excuse her alienation. The denunciation 
illustrates the change which had come over her own religious 
views. Still, as she states objections which are certainly felt by 
other people, they help also to explain the decline of Young’s 
popularity. Most of us, I suspect, who have read the Night 
Thoughts at all have a vague sense of something unsatisfactory. 
The solemnity somehow takes us the wrong way; the tone is 
uncongenial in spite of the undeniable ability; it recalls the 
frame of mind produced by the old-fashioned “ Sunday book” 
of our childhood, when on some false pretence of story-telling 
or poetry we were beguiled into a second edition of the morning’s 
sermon. But, even considered as a sermon, there was something 
jarring in the substance, though we could not precisely say what. 
That was what George Eliot endeavoured to explain, and, I fancy, 
with some success, 

Meanwhile Young has found a commentator of whom he 
would have every reason to be proud. M. Thomas has investi- 
gated him in the most approved and thorough-going fashion. 
He has made elaborate inquiries into the biography, unearthed 
materials neglected by all previous biographers (including the 
humble author of an article in the last biographical dictionary), 
and, though the data are still provokingly scanty, has made the 
story as clear as we can ever hope it to be made now. He has 
gone through Young’s half-forgotten plays and satires; traced 
their sources and their relation to previous literature ; expounded 
the true significance of the Night Thoughts ; analysed the minute 
peculiarities of language, metre, and style; extracted Young’s 
critical principles from his various prose works; and, to say 
nothing else, given full accounts of his literary influence in 
England, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. No classic could 
desire more exhaustive treatment, and it must be added that, 


though one doubts at first whether the subject is worth the 
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labour, the results are given with the lucidity and good arrange- 
ment which a Frenchman does not smother under his erudition. 
He shows sufficiently that Young had remarkable abilities, and 
that his works mark an important stage in our literary history. 
Perhaps some of us may feel the stings of conscience, and, taking 
down the Night Thoughts from the dusty corner of the library, try 
to rekindle the dying flame of enthusiasm. _I will give, as honestly 
as I can, the result of such an experiment in my own Case. 

I will start, however, with M. Thomas by considering the man 
himself. George Eliot confirmed her literary verdict by insist- 
ing upon the facts of Young’s career. M. Thomas’ respect for 
his author has led him to interpret them in a more favourable 
sense. The result seems to be that after the most careful 
researches the framework of established fact is so shadowy that 
it might be plausibly fitted to a varying interpretation. We can 
dwell lightly or harshly upon certain indications, but when all is 
said, we have to rely upon rather vague presumptions. The 
biography, at any rate, illustrates the change which was taking 
place in the position of the English man of letters. Young, born 
in 1683, was five years older than Pope, who, however, became 
the literary dictator while Young was still struggling for fame, 
and died just as the older man established his reputation by the 
Night Thoughts. English authors of a later date have often cast 
a longing glance to the days of Queen Anne, when poets, 
dramatists, and essayists were winning solid rewards from politi- 
cal magnates. They go over the list, Congreve, Addison, Prior, 
and the rest, and wish that they, too, could be made Commis- 
sioners of Hackney-coaches, or even rise to be Secretaries of 
State. The next era was to be dominated by Walpole—“ Bob, 
the poet’s foe,” as Swift called him—who would not throw away 
money without a more substantial return than a play or a com- 
plimentary epistle in verse. Young, who was over thirty when 
Anne died, had entered the race under the earlier conditions. 
He had become a law fellow of All Souls in 1708, and the posi- 
tion raised him above the level of the mere hack-author. Vague 
reports that his youth was not so eminently respectable as his 
later years are of little importance, and though he seems to have 
owed his position to personal favour rather than to special aca- 
demical distinction, he had no doubt shown marked intellectual 
promise. Two of his friends were joining in the competition 
for patronage. Tickell, with whom he was especially intimate, 
became one of Addison’s “little Senate,’ and was to receive a 
comfortable appointment when Addison himself had patronage 
to distribute ; William Harrison, who, like Young, was a Win- 
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chester man, had been taken up by Swift, when his sudden death, 
pathetically described in the Fournal to Stella, cut short a pro- 
mising career. It was quite in order for Young to have similar 
aspirations. Though he did not leave Oxford for London, he 
saw something of the wits, and we catch one or two glimpses 
of him at the clubs where the patrons and their clients met to 
talk politics and literature—and some other matters. He showed 
his powers by poems which are mainly in the contemporary 
fashion, and was plainly quite ready to receive due acknowledg- 
ment of their merits from either Whigs or Tories. An epistle is 
addressed to Lord Lansdowne—one of the twelve peers created 
to neutralise the Whig majority in the House of Lords—and he 
is enthusiastic over the Treaty of Utrecht, which all sound Whigs 
were denouncing. A more remarkable poem on the “ Last Day ” 
is loyally dedicated to Queen Anne, who has the best reason for 
expecting that day with confidence. The poet sees her soaring 
on that occasion through “the first and second heavens” into 
boundless spaces ‘‘on the other side of creation,” till his imagi- 
nation fails in the effort. Another poem, celebrating Lady Jane 
Grey, is dedicated to the Countess of Salisbury, whose beauty 
and virtue might be expected to “ work a sort of miracle” and 
“make our very senses and affections converts to our religion.” 
Meanwhile the Whigs Steele and Addison paid him compliments 
and he probably contributed some trifles to the Guardian. On 
the death of Queen Anne he lamented the national loss in another 
poem, but dries his tears by reflecting upon the accession of so 
noble and universally beloved a monarch as George I. Young 
was not a keen politician like Steele, on the one side, or Swift, 
on the other, and perhaps is not to be blamed for the judicious 
detachment which allowed him to pay compliments all round. 
His dedications, however, exceeded the wide limits allowable in 
those days so far that he became ashamed of them himself and 
tried to suppress them. That to Lady Salisbury seems to have 
been not quite barren in results. 

The old circles were broken up at the Queen’s death. Addison 
soon afterwards went to Ireland and then married his countess, 
and the little Senate ceased to meet. The Tories were demo- 
ralised and dispersed. Swift retired to eat his heart out in his 
deanery, and Pope, now making his fortune out of Homer, had 
always found the club-life too much for his strength. Young 
remained for a time at Oxford, and was now looking to success 
on the stage—then by far the most profitable kind of achieve- 
ment. Two of his tragedies were produced soon afterwards, 
but meanwhile his orbit was affected by his attention to an erratic 
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and not quite heavenly body. Wharton is still perhaps best 
remembered by one of Pope’s most brilliant, and it would seem, 
most accurate portraits : 


A constant bounty which no friend has made, 
An angel tongue which no man can persuade; 
A fool with more of wit than half mankind ; 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined ; 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves; 

A rebel to the very King he loves; 

He dies, sad outcast to each Church and State, 
And, harder still, flagitious yet not great. 


Wharton, who was just emerging from his minority when he 
made Young’s acquaintance, had already shown his eccentricity 
and his “angel tongue.” He had married a wife, deserted her, 
gone abroad to flirt with the Pretender, and returned to support 
the Whig Ministers. They gave him a dukedom, it appears, to 
attach him to their side. Young had already taken him for a 
patron, and, besides abandoning other prospects, gave up his 
claim to two college livings in consideration of a pension. He 
stood for a seat in Parliament in the duke’s interest, and he was 
rewarded by other tokens (not clearly ascertainable) of the 
duke’s bounty. He was ready, that is, to become a creature of 
this meteoric dignitary. There was nothing in this, as M. Thomas 
fairly argues, positively disreputable. Wharton hoped to remedy 
the deficiencies of his education under a tutor of literary distinc- 
tion, The pair once spent six weeks at the duke’s country 
house “ talking Latin,” and at the end of the time the pupil, we 
are told, talked Latin “like that of Tully.” He would be able to 
quote Horace in the House of Lords. Young, however, one 
would suppose, must have seen some startling symptoms. In 
1721 Wharton, who had personal reasons for his interest, 
denounced Ministers in high moral tones for their suspicious 
tenderness to the South Sea speculators. A remarkable retort 
was made. A Bill was brought in for the suppression of blas- 
phemy, and justified on the ground that a “Hellfire Club” 
existed of which Wharton was president. About the same time 
Young’s tragedy, the Revenge, was produced, and it was published 
next year with an extravagant dedication to the duke, who, said 
Young, had suggested the best scene in the play, and to whose 
bounty he owed his present fortune. Wharton, he thinks, had 
emulated the spirit of a Regulus in his parliamentary perform- 
ances. Wharton meanwhile was getting into difficulties, he had 
lost £120,000 in the South Sea business, and after a time 
vanished to the Continent to join the Jacobites. It is certainly 
not proved that Young’s fault was not an innocent belief in a 
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brilliant, if eccentric, young man. Indeed, it seems that Young 
showed a want of worldly wisdom in his selection of patrons ; 
he flattered the wrong people, but this amazing panegyric is hard 
to reconcile either with common sense or any sense of personal 
dignity. 

Young’s Revenge became a standard play after a time, but had 
little success at the first performance, and he now took to satire. 
A gentleman whose hopes of preferment had so broken down 
might naturally be in the satiric mood. M. Thomas maintains, 
moreover, that the state of British morality at that period was 
especially low. I will not argue the point, but I fancy that no 
satirist ever lived who could not plausibly explain his indignation 
by such a pretext. Swift was uttering his misanthropy through 
the mouth of Gulliver about the same time; but Swift is not a 
man to be summoned as an impartial witness. Of him, if of 
any man who ever lived, it may be said that his wrath meant 
bitter personal disappointment and disgust with the human 
species as well as with the period. In point of fact, I can see 
no reason to suppose that the general moral tone was much 
better or worse just then than it was just before or just after. 
In one direction, undoubtedly, there were grounds for a severe 
judgment. Political corruption was conspicuously flourishing. 
Swift’s verses “ upon reading Dr. Young’s satire” suggest the 
obvious comment. Young, while occasionally denouncing 
corruption in general, discovers that the King and Walpole and 
Dodington are models of all the virtues. To Swift, of course, 
they were the embodiment of the evil principle, and Young’s 
attacks upon vice are uttered in the same breath with praises of 
its chief patrons. The author of the Drapier’s Letters might well 
protest. In fact, Young was doing his best to get a share of the 
good things distributed by Walpole and his colleagues for a 
sufficient consideration. He had made acquaintance with Bubb 
Dodington, who has become famous, thanks to his memoirs, as 
the very type of the lowest political jobbers of the age. In 1722 
he was staying at the splendid mansion which Dodington had 
just built in Dorsetshire, and was charmed (so we are told ina 
poetic “epistle to Dr. Young”) with his host’s flowing Burgundy 
and wit. They talked of architecture and the dinner over their 
wine and pipes. The writer calls upon Young to take a higher 
flight, and sing the praises of the “ godlike” monarch, 


Lovely though great, and awful though serene, 


known to mortals as George I. Young was quite ready to take 
the hint. His zeal was stimulated by one substantial favour. In 
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1726 he received a pension of £200 a year. It may have been 
given for his literary merits, though probably they would not 
have been recognised without Dodington’s interest, and Young 
seems to hold that he had rendered some services in return, In 
those days a pension would probably imply that he had been 
employed as a political pamphleteer, but no traces remain of 
such work. Swift observes that he had to flatter knaves or lose 
his pension, If flattery was to be the consideration he certainly 
did something. He published a poem to Walpole (upon his in- 
stallation as Knight of the Garter) so unctuous that, like his dedi- 
cations, it had to be suppressed. About the same time he 
suddenly took orders. The reason, as M. Thomas plausibly 
suggests, may have been that he wished to qualify himself for 
the wardenship of All Souls, which was just becoming vacant. 
The chances of other preferment would not be less in his new 
career. He became chaplain to the Princess of Wales—soon to 
be Queen Caroline—and on the death of George I. received the 
honorary appointment of chaplain to the new King. He showed 
his loyalty by certain naval odes, now simply comic in effect, for 
Young was at his worst in such performances, which were ridi- 
culed by Fielding at the time. Substantial preferment, however, 
did not come; and Young considered himself to the end of his 
life as a man with a grievance. The question is raised why he 
was neglected. The first problem would be why he should have 
been rewarded. He was as yet known chiefly as a play-writer 
and a satirist. Play-writing was so little of a recommendation 
that Young had withdrawn his last tragedy from the stage upon 
his ordination as unbecoming to his new character. The most 
respectable pretext for church preferment in those days was the 
confutation of a Deist. Young had done nothing in that direction 
and certainly had not the claim which, thanks to Queen Caroline’s 
unusual perspicacity, raised Butler to the bench some years later. 
Personal connection with the Ministry would in those days supply 
a more effectual motive. Young,as M. Thomas shows, had been 
indiscreet enough to pay a visit to Bolingbroke and Pope, who 
were staying together at Dawley. That, no doubt, might rouse 
Walpole’s suspicion. In any case, however, it seems that Young 
was ill-advised enough to drift towards Frederick Prince of 
Wales, who was at this time being also courted by his friend 
Dodington. Soon afterwards Frederick stood godfather to 
Young’s only son, and such a connection would of course be 
fatal to any favour from Walpole. Young never mentioned his 
old patron again, and indeed it seems to show imperfect appre- 
ciation of facts that he should have been still complaining of 
neglect when he had given so plain a mark of adherence to the 
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head of the Opposition.* He tried afterwards to court the 
Pelhams and especially the Duke of Newcastle, the great dis- 
penser of patronage in later times. He made piteous appeals to 
the duke in 1747 declaring that his neglect amounted to intamy 
and reproach. In 1758 he was still applying to Archbishop 
Secker, who made a rather cruel reply to the old gentleman now 
seventy-five. Secker is unable to be of any service, but sarcasti- 
cally observes that Young’s fortune and literary eminence put 
him above the need of advancement and that his sentiments are 
no doubt of corresponding elevation, At last, upon the accession 
of George III., Young got his one bit of preferment ; he was 
appointed “Clerk of the Closet” to the Queen Dowager ; and 
about this same time his friend Dodington at last wriggled him- 
self into a peerage, to die soon afterwards. 

Now, looking back upon the story, we may agree with 
M. Thomas that Young had done nothing absolutely contemp- 
tible. He had not “ratted” or been employed in the baser kind 
of political service. But it is at least equally clear that there is 
no indication of any independence of spirit. He had flattered 
great men, the splendid Chandos, for example, and Macclesfield 
(the Chancellor who was soon afterwards impeached for corrupt 
practices), as well as Walpole, and Dodington, and Chesterfield, 
and Compton, and Newcastle. He had not deserted the Whigs, 
and had no temptation to desert the bestowers of patronage. 
His adulation must of course be judged by the standard of the 
time ; but even judged by that standard it was so lavish that he 
was himself ashamed and other people scandalised. Pope, though 
with a little too much bragging about it, was setting an example 
of literary independence. Young represents a survival of the 
weaknesses of the old generation. He believed in patronage 
when the system was dying out. His ties to Oxford seem to 
have kept him outside of London society, though he knew some 
of the leaders. He had an erroneous impression that the great 
men were on the look-out for literary genius, and was unreason- 
ably disappointed when they did not rise to his baits. He was 
not the man to anticipate Johnson’s sturdy revolt against patron- 
age ; and when he failed to get his rewards, became querulous 
and embittered. We need not be too hard upon the poor man ; 


* In 1733, if M. Thomas fixes the date rightly, Young was applying to Lady 
Suffolk, the King’s mistress, and asking her to apply to Lord Townshend. As 
Townshend had certainly left the Ministry and retired finally to the country 
in 1730, the date has been doubted; and M. Thomas has not quite removed 
the difficulty by discovering that Townshend still held some small office. 
Anyhow as Lady Suffolk’s influence was coming to an end, the application 
would show that Young was curiously ignorant of the true state of things. 
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we may remember that weakness of a similar kind may be rather 
disguised than obsolete even at the present day; but certainly 
we cannot find any trace of the masculine courage and cheery 
spirit which attracts us in his elder contemporary, Steele, for 
example, or in his junior, Fielding, in spite of their many errors. 
Secker’s sneer was perhaps ill-timed, but it marks the impression 
of the times. Young was not the man to feel that he could stand 
upon his own merits, and that the disgrace, if any, would fall 
upon the men who failed to recognise them. 

I must still, however, speak of the later history which led to 
his masterpiece. Young took the college living of Welwyn in 
1720 and in 1731 married Lady Elizabeth Lee, a widow with 
three children and daughter of the Earl of Lichfield. To George 
Eliot it seemed clear that the attraction was the lady’s wealth 
and rank. The marriage no doubt brought him into connection 
with some influential people. M. Thomas, however, shows that 
she had been left penniless and disposes of the first charge. 
Such indications as exist are in favour of a real affection and a 
happy marriage, and Young is entitled to an honourable ac- 
quittal. Ten years later Lady Elizabeth died, and the event 
brings us to the Night Thoughts. It is connected with a very 
pretty problem for the writer of a literary biography, upon which 
I must venture a few words. Young declared emphatically that 
certain facts mentioned in the first night really suggested the poem. 
“Thy shaft,” he says, in a characteristic apostrophe to Death : 

The shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn. 
In plain prose, three people died within three months. Their 
poetical names were Lucia, Philander and Narcissa. Lucia is 
clearly Lady Elizabeth. Philander and Narcissa were identified 
almost directly with Lady Elizabeth’s daughter and her daughter’s 
husband, Mr. Temple. The marriage took place in 1735 and in 
1736 the Youngs had gone with the Temples to Lyons, where 
Mrs. Temple died of consumption. The identification, however, 
is difficult. Young in the poem says that as Narcissa died in a 
country where heretical ceremonies were forbidden, she had to 
be buried clandestinely, and he becomes eloquent in bestowing 
denunciations upon the bigotry of this proceeding, Now Mrs. 
Temple was buried regularly in the Swiss cemetery, though the 
service had to be performed at night. Moreover, Philander in 
the poem dies before her, whereas Mr. Temple returned and 
made a second marriage. The death of Lucia, that is Lady 
Elizabeth, again did not follow for more than three years. 
M. Thomas here suggests a very feasible identification : Philander, 
he says, was not Temple but Young’s special friend Tickell, who 
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in fact died within three months of Lady Elizabeth. Two deaths 
are thus explained; but then who was Narcissa? Here arises an 
intricate controversy. In the first life of Young (1765) it is said 
that Narcissa was his daughter, and that she died not at Lyons 
but at Montpellier. Montpellier is again mentioned in a life of 
1777. A few years later (1787) certain British tourists at Mont- 
pellier found that the natives were subscribing for a monument 
to be placed upon Narcissa’s grave. The bones of a young girl 
were discovered at the supposed place, and a gardener remem- 
bered that his assistant, since dead, had been employed in the 
clandestine burial and related incidents which agreed with the 
account in the poem. By this time, indeed, it had been trans- 
lated and become very popular in France: the gardener’s 
memory had obviously been refreshed from this source, and the 
story grew in distinctness and in time threw out a later variant 
with some palpable inconsistencies. M. Thomas of course 
admits that there is nothing strange in the growth of the legend. 
Given British tourists and French sentimentalists ready to drop 
a tear, there will never be a want of intelligent gardeners with 
tenacious memories. The mention of Montpellier probably 
started, and therefore does not corroborate, the story. Mont- 
pellier was then the favourite health-resort for British travellers, 
and indeed the party in all probability was on its way thither. A 
biographer likes to be specific and it was a very easy slip to put 
Montpellier for the vaguer South of France. I have often made 
worse blunders. M. Thomas, however, holds that this early 
statement makes probable a real foundation on fact. If so, we 
have to find a real Narcissa, who must have died in 1740, in the 
period fixed by the other two deaths, when Young must have 
taken her to Montpellier, and who passed for his daughter. Now, 
in the first place, there is no trace that Young ever had a 
daughter, and it is implied by other statements that he had not. 
In 1751, again, Young himself told a German interviewer that 
Narcissa and Philander were Mr. and Mrs. Temple, and that 
they died about the same time. The old gentleman was clearly 
diverging from the truth. M. Thomas infers that he had some 
mystery to conceal. There is, he has discovered, a suspicious 
gap in the register at Welwyn. Young, he suggests, may possibly 
have had an illegitimate daughter, who was perhaps adopted by 
Lady Elizabeth, and she may have died at Montpellier under the 
alleged circumstances. The conjecture is a bold one, and suggests 
one obvious difficulty. If it be correct, we must suppose that 
Young left Welwyn in the middle of the winter immediately 
after his wife’s death, took a girl who had passed for his daughter 
to France, where she died (as he puts it) “snatched in her bridal 
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hour.” He then published a poem which at once became 
famous, fully describing the facts. People at once began to ask 
who Narcissa was? Now everybody in Welwyn must have been 
discussing the vicar’s sudden departure after his wife’s death with 
a girl who must have been known to them. Is it conceivable 
that she should have vanished without leaving the slightest trace 
of her existence ? Could all the people in a country town have 
missed so obvious an identification or failed to give information 
to the curious ?* 

Another hypothesis, I must confess, seems to me easy and 
obvious. Young was indulging in poetic licence and was not 
oppressed by any guilty mystery. He had no doubt been moved 
by the sudden death of his step-daughter, and had been annoyed 
by the restrictions upon the burial of Protestants in France. 
When Lady Elizabeth and Tickell died within three months it 
struck him that the situation would be more pathetic if Mrs, 
Temple’s representative were made to die in the same period, 
and the exaggeration of the clandestine ceremony would give a 
good chance for rhetoric. In his statement to the German he 
was a little embarrassed by his consciousness of the fiction, and 
modified the story to evade a full confession of his manipulation 
of historic truth. This, indeed, implies that Young was exploiting 
his sorrow in a way not quite pleasant. But is there anything in 
his character to make that improbable? M.Thomas’ hypothesis 
implies that he lied in any case. Moreover, the other references 
to Narcissa, especially to her bridal hour, apply to Mrs. Temple 
better than to a girl who, on M. Thomas’ theory, can hardly 
have been more than ten or eleven at the date of her death. 

I will say nothing of Young’s later years, which were passed in 
dignified retirement, though still, as we have seen, disturbed by 
hankerings after preferment. He seems to have behaved strictly 
to his son, but the facts are too vague to justify any decided 
opinion. He was regarded with general respect; he was held 
to be a great light in the literary and religious world ; ladies of 
distinction courted him and came to him for consolation; and 
though he saw little society, his conversation was courteous and 
attractive. His later works, except one short pamphlet on 
Original Composition, were of little value. 


** M. Thomas here makes a slip, almost his only slip, I believe. He tries to 
find some independent proof that Young was absent at the beginning of 1740. 
In the proceedings before Lord Hardwicke about the Wharton estates, an 
affidavit by Young was accepted, when, as M. Thomas remarks, it would have 
been easy to bring him in person from Welwyn. The answer is that oral 
evidence was never admitted in the Court of Chancery, and consequently 
there is no presumption that Young was not at home. 
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I pass, however, to Young as an author. The plays and the 
satires, though long dead, were good enough to deserve their tem- 
porary success. The English tragedy of the period has become 
weary reading. It was distracted between the French model, to 
which Addison made the nearest approach in his Cato, and the 
old English barbarisms which had still a hold upon the stage and 
were beginning to be studied by literary critics. The ideal, as 
Steele puts it in a prologue, was to combine French “ correctness ” 
with British “fire.” Rowe, Shakespeare’s first editor, was trying 
feebly enough to imitate his author and adapting Massinger. 
Young’s best work, the Revenge, imitates Othello while suggesting 
also a leaning towards Corneille. M.Thomas observes truly that 
Zanga in Young’s play has more intelligible motives than Iago, 
who, moreover, is an esprit borné, whose talk savours of taverns. 
Zanga, he thinks, is a nobler villain. In spite of which I confess 
that to my mind, as to George Eliot’s, lago is one of the most 
living though villainous human beings ever portrayed, whereas 
Zanga is a peg to hang declamations upon. Perhaps that is 
British prejudice. Anyhow, the Revenge is a very clever per- 
formance, but as dead as Home’s Douglas or Hughes’ Siege of 
Damascus. The satires, though more characteristic, were soon 
eclipsed by Pope. One reason is obvious, Satire is a rather 
dreary form of literature which requires some special salt to keep 
it fresh. Dryden’s masculine intellect found a sufficient stimulus 
in the political passions of the time. Johnson in his grand 
Vanity of Human Wishes was expressing, with the help of Juvenal, 
his own profound convictions. Pope’s satires are edged by the 
personalities, which equally in his exquisite compliments and his 
bitterest invective show his abnormally sensitive nature. Young, 
in spite of the occasional remarks upon corruption, has none of 
the true satiric wrath. He is not impelled by fierce indignation, 
The satires are mainly a collection of little character-sketches, 
often drawn, as M. Thomas shows with his usual care, from 
La Bruyére and sometimes from the Spectator. They correspond 
to a common taste of the period. To make such vignettes per- 
manently interesting, one would require exquisite workmanship 
—the fineness of language, the flashes of insight, and the dexterous 
insinuations of which Pope is master in his best moments. 
Young has not Pope’s singular felicity and substitutes something 
else. What that is may perhaps be indicated by a passage which 
M. Thomas admires, It is a sketch of the précieuse fine lady : 

O’er the belles-lettres lovely Daphne reigns; 
Again the God Apollo wears her chains ; 


With legs tossed high on her sophee she sits 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits ; 
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Of each performance she’s the final test ; 

One act read o’er she prophesies the rest ; 

And then, pronouncing with decisive air 

Fully convinces all the town—she’s fair. 
I confess that this lady, tossing her legs, strikes me as vulgar and 
the language as flat. The culminating witticism of the final 
antithesis represents a common trick with Young. “ Female 
Atheists” are 

A match for nothing—but the Deity ! 


Another set of ladies 


Let health, fame, temper, beauty, fortune fly, 
And beggar half their race—through charity. 


Young often strikes out, like Pope, a proverbial phrase. He 
praises Chesterfield for his manly “ openness of heart” displayed 


in a court 
Where nature’s end of language is declined, 


And men speak only to conceal the mind, 


an anticipation of the phrase generally given to Talleyrand. 
Chesterfield was not a very happy instance of the virtue, for 
though he condemns lying, he fully argues with Bacon that it 
may be quite right to conceal the truth. Young, however, comes 
very near to striking out an epigram which has proved its merit 
by success. Still Young has not the mastery of language 
and delicacy of ear which enabled Pope, in spite of the rigid 
limits of his versification, to produce so many brilliant passages 
and to use antitheses (as in the case of Wharton) to edge a 
shrewd exposure of inconsistency without falling into too obtru- 
sive a paradox. Pope’s best work, for he can fall into coarseness 
worse than Young’s, seems to imply the polish acquired by 
intimacy with the most cultivated circles of his day, whereas 
Young is the comparative outsider trying to force a good thing 
without being quite at his ease. He has something of academical 
rust, and is borrowing commonplaces from books rather than 
putting their personal observation into exquisite shape. 

This brings us to the Night Thoughts. Their success was 
clearly due, as M. Thomas remarks, to the strong personal 
emotion which they certainly embody—whatever may be the 
truth of the Narcissa story. The didactic poems of the day, 
Prior’s Solomon or Pope’s Essay on Man for example, affect to be 
written by disinterested philosophers. They put abstract logic 
into verse, and there is no suggestion of any flesh and blood 
author behind the poetical lecturer. Young’s sorrow is 
unmistakably genuine, however unsatisfactory may be the 
historical account of its cause. It appealed to the generation 
which was already moved by Pamela and was about to shed tears 
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over Clarissa. Everybody, whatever the reason, was in a great 
disposition to cry, and here was an eloquent and singularly 
clever man who was weeping out of sincere affliction. The Nights, 
again, were explicitly intended to supply a corrective to Pope’s 
Essay, which had shocked the orthodox by leaving heaven and 
hell out of account, and led to a superficial optimism which could 
satisfy nobody. The doctrine that whatever is is right had begun 
to be a bore. Young appealed to sentiments which had been 
embodied in the old creed, but seemed to be simply ignored in 
this colourless philosophising. His poem was therefore eagerly 
accepted by Wesley and his followers, whose religious views were 
opposed to deistical theories upon the same issues. A religion 
which tends simply to ignore the dark side of things must be 
unsatisfactory. Young, however, did not sympathise with Wesley. 
He probably despised the “enthusiasm” of Papists and Methcdists 
as lustily as the bishops who denounced it. Young’s poem, in 
fact, is as “rationalistic” in one sense as Pope’s Essay. After the 
first nights, in which he dilates upon his sorrows and the vanity 
of the world, he plunges into a long argumentation; sets up a 
wretched infidel whom he can browbeat and convict of selfish- 
ness and stupidity to his heart’s content; and employs some 
thousands of verses in establishing what he considers to be a 
satisfactory basis of his religious doctrine. It is in this part of 
the performance that he propounds the theory which shocked 
George Eliot, though, to do him justice, he sometimes uses 
inconsistent. language. 

Briefly his morality is of the purely selfish variety. Infidelity 
arises from disbelief in the immortality of the soul, that is of 
posthumous responsibility. God’s first command is “ Man, love 
thyself” : 

Rewards and punishments make God adored, 

And hopes and fears give conscience all her power. 
If spirits die, he says, “ wisdom and worth” are calamities in- 
flicted to make us more wretched. If, in short, we are not to be 
handsomely paid for virtue hereafter, virtue is a blunder and we 
are logically bound to be vicious. Young, it is true, shared this 
view with a good many of the orthodox writers of the time. The 
ablest of them, however, saw the objections to identifying religion 
with “enlightened self-interest.” M. Thomas thinks that Young 
was greatly impressed by Butler’s Amalogy, and there is this in 
common, that Butler, like Young, was protesting against the 
curious deistical optimism. But Butler, whatever his precise posi- 
tion, is specially on his guard against this version of the argument. 
His characteristic doctrine, the supremacy of conscience, implies 
that it is at least something more than a judicious calculation 
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of theories. So it is an essential part of his argument that 
virtue as such is rewarded, and vice as such punished in this world, 
His argument, that is, goes to show that this world, even apart 
from revelation, is seen to be so constituted as to testify to a 
moral government of the universe. Young, who regards the 
world as an Aceldama, “a field of blood, of inward anguish and 
of outward ill,” cannot appeal to such indication of providential 
order. A superior set of beings would regard it as “the Bedlam 
of the universe.” His main argument, therefore, expanded at 
enormous length, is the argument from the stars. Devotion, he 
tells us, is the “daughter of astronomy,” and in one of his 
queerest lapses from taste, appeals to “ Newtonian Angels” for 
“a telescope” to reach the throne of the Creator. The language 
of the stars has received various interpretations. Perhaps their 
most obvious meaning is the littleness of man and his incapacity 
for framing schemes of the universe. To Kant as to Wordsworth 
in the Ode to Duty they symbolise the supreme law revealed in the 
physical as in the moral world. They speak of an absolute “ cate- 
gorical imperative ””—a code of duty which has nothing to do 
with the selfish interests of the individual. Young’s ethics, how- 
ever, were not of the sublime or stoical variety. The stars 
apparently are called upon to tell him that at the last “pay day,” 
as he calls it, there will be ample assets for so solvent a bank, and 
that there will never be a Universe without a Dr. Young in it. 
The mathematical argument, in fact, obviously requires some 
complementary considerations. He purposes to offer “ consola- 
tion,” and there is a logical gap to be filled before we can soothe 
sorrow by meditation on the enormous distance of the fixed stars. 
Nothing was more antipathetic to the teaching of that time than 
mysticism or “enthusiasm.” The mystic who could wish that 
heaven and hell might be removed that men might serve God 
from pure and disinterested love talked nonsense. The “ enthu- 
siast” whose religion assisted the direct action of divine grace 
upon the heart, passed for a hypocrite or a deluded dreamer. Yet 
the poet who would offer anything deserving to be called conso- 
lation must be one to whom the mystical attitude of mind is at 
least congenial. He must recognise the essential beauty of the 
higher instincts and not make them differ from the lower by the 
incidental consequences to the man’s happiness. Serious sorrow 
is the severest test of character, and the consolation which a poet 
can offer is the best indication of his depth and truth of feeling. 
Wordsworth is to my mind supreme in that respect, because he 
shows most powerfully how sorrow can be transmuted into 
strength, and the sympathies for our fellow sufferers be deepened. 
Cowper, one of the greatest masters of pathos, touches us by 
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finding relief from his mental tortures in quiet scenery, which 
speaks to him of sympathy for man and beast. The mystic poet 
can find “intimations of immortality” in the primitive instincts 
and finds an indwelling divinity in the visible order of the world. 
Young has, like his contemporaries, to turn to abstract logic ; 
and shows little sensibility to any outward object except the stars. 
He expounds what he calls “the philosophy of tears,” upon which 
he gives a long lecture to the infidel. He insists upon the argu- 
ment from the general worthlessness of human pleasures, which 
comes near to being an argument from misanthropy. He tells 
us frankly how many years he has spent in seeking for court 
favour ; how miserable his disappointment has made him ; and 
how thankful he is that he has been landed in a retired spot, 
whence he can look froma distance at men worrying each other 
like wolves till death inearths them. Hedid not, as we have seen, 
quite learn content. His lamentations generally are too much of 
a piece with this avowal. His philosophy of tears teaches us that 
we should always be thinking of death. He preaches a long 
sermon, divided into three heads, upon Narcissa; her youth 
should remind us that we may die at any moment; her gaiety 
that death may come in disguise ; and her fortune that we must 
never allow wealth to distract our minds from the grave. One 
may pity the poor man, but one cannot feel that his grief is of 
the ennobling variety. He can, indeed, discourse eloquently in 
his way upon the beauty of virtue, and expect to see “ glories 
beaming from the brow” of the good man, and “to trace his 
footsteps by the rising flowers” ; but the conception of “ virtue ” 
is radically mean, and the eulogy hasa strain of affectation. Any 
touch upon the manly or heroic chord would produce a discord 
in the perpetual whining. His orthodox contemporaries admired 
his bullying of the infidel. It strikes us more as if the poor man 
was swaggering to persuade himself that he really believed. 
When he wishes to be specially orthodox, the want of moral 
elevation makes him put the usual topics in the most repulsive 
form. In the early poem on the Last Day there is a strange 
passage, written vigorously enough, where a damned sinner 
remonstrates with the Creator, who is all love and mercy, and yet 
sentences the wretch to go on blaspheming for ever in a sea of 
fire. The sinner asks leave to die after a few million years, but 
Young remarks that it is “too late.” The sinner “justly 
doomed” drops to the bottom of the burning pool. The “ justice” 
is taken for granted. The kind of moral insensibility implied in 
thus accepting the most hideous version of a dogma for the sake 


of a telling antithesis is, 1 think, the main cause of our want of 
sympathy. 
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We may pardon such things in the old Puritan brought 
up upon concrete imagery, which indeed may perhaps be 
spiritualised. Great men have held that love made hell. But it 
is because Young is a rationalist on one side, and trying to retain 
his dogmas on the other, that the contrast becomes painfully 
jarring. We seem to see an energetic preacher, thumping his 
pulpit, bullying his congregation, and trying to work himself up 
to belief. I have dwelt upon this in order to explain George 
Eliot’s aversion. The correlative question is why such a teacher 
met so fully the demands cf the time. To explain that we should 
begin by most fully admitting Young’s very remarkable rhetorical 
genius. He never goes to sleep; he has a restless and acute 
intellect ; a surprising ingenuity in performing variations upon 
his theme, such, for example, as a long amplification (at the end 
of the third night) that “death is the crown of life.” The same 
quality appears in his later quaint but striking personification of 
Time, and other such entities. He reminds us occasionally of 
Donne. Their careers were so far alike that they both took 
orders at about the same age after long dependence on patronage, 
and both preached a pessimistic view of the world. I do noi 
mean that Young has Donne’s subtlety nor the poetic power 
concealed under Donne’s conceits. But if Young had been 
brought up under the same influences he would have been a 
distinguished member of Donne’s school. As it is he started 
from the principles and methods of Pope. His blank verse often 
runs into couplets : 


Like children babbling nonsense in their sport(s) 
We censure nature for a span too short. 


The “ Nights,” like the satires, abound in telling proverbial 
phrases—“ All men think all men mortal but themselves,” “Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time,’ “ An undevout astronomer is 
mad,” “That hideous thing, a naked human heart”—and a long 
list which. may be found in any dictionary of quotations. The 
constant effort often becomes tiresome; his style, but for an 
occasional attempt at the Miltonic, is jerky, a coagulation of short 
sentences, interrupted by notes of exclamation and interroga- 
tion ; he tortures platitudes into antitheses, and does not shrink 
from gross faults of taste. Human nature is a book: 


But the grand comment, which displays at full 
Our human height, scarce severed from divine, 
By heaven composed, was published on the Cross. 


Whatever his faults, one has enly to compare Young with the 
contemporary scribblers of the Pope school to admit that he was 
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not approached for intellectual activity. He is not, like most of 
them, simply repeating a set of conventional phrases. I cannot 
honestly say that I like the man or believe him to be a true poet. 
But considered as a popular preacher I can, I think, fully under- 
stand why he should have drawn audiences and set a fashion 
which was followed in European as well as English literature. 
He not only expressed a prevalent sentiment, but gave it an 
original and striking form. Orthodox critics might pick any 
number of holes in his performance, but it was new, vigorous 
and impressive even by the questionable peculiarities, which we 
feel more strongly when the whole tone of sentiment has been 
changed. 

This suggests a final remark. Young wrote a lively pamphlet 
upon Original Composition in his old age, in which, besides some 
general remarks, sufficiently obvious, he criticised Pope for his 
imitative spirit and his adherence to the formal code of correct- 
ness. Nobody I suppose ever doubted that originality was in 
itself desirable, but this condemnation of the prevalent poetical 
creed, though not without precedent, has some interest. To 
critics who look upon the Pope dictatorship as a kind of night- 
mare, crushing the higher poetic faculties, Young may pass for 
one of the early liberators. I can partly admit the claim. The 
obvious fault of the Pope school was the subordination of 
imagination to logic. Perspicuity and good sense are to be the 
cardinal virtues in verse as in prose. The poet has always the 
impression that the first duty is to prove something. Convince 
the understanding before appealing to the emotions is a better 
precept for a preacher than for a poet. The Essay on Man pro- 
fesses to be a metaphysical exposition, and the poetry which it 
contains is smuggled in indirectly. The limitations of such art 
made themselves felt. Pope discovered to his horror that he had 
been the mouthpiece of Bolingbroke. He had no doubt ex- 
pounded the general creed of many men of the world and 
“persons of quality,” of the little world, in fact, in which he 
habitually moved. But a new class of readers was rapidly grow- 
ing who were in want of a different mental sustenance. They 
were the people, for example, who insisted upon reading Pilgrim’s 
Progress in spite of the scorn of critics. Pope’s poetry might be 
satisfactory to scholars, but it ignored Apollyon and the valley of 
the shadow of death, and had a pallid and rigid tone compared 
with the good, stern, Calvinistic theology embodied in concrete 
imagery. So far Young perceived accurately what was the 
element missing in Pope’s abstract argumentations. Poetry 


which was to come home to the ordinary mind must leave the 
VOL. XXXIX 62 
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placid metaphysical region where it was in danger of expiring 
from inanition and hiding under a superficial optimism the ugly 
side of things and the corruption of human nature. A literary 
revolution became imminent, to which other causes might of 
course contribute. In various ways the poet who wanted to 
appeal to men’s hearts or to their imaginations found himself 
hampered by the conventions and limitations of Pope’s school. 
Young, in applying the “philosophy of tears” and forcing 
poetry to become really emotional, was certainly helping to burst 
the bonds of the existing system. It would be another question 
how far he found the right line of escape from the old tether or 
succeeded in producing a permanently satisfactory type. To my 
mind the question is answered by the facts. The Night Thoughis, 
it may be, is not quite dead, but it has got into a moribund state 
from which I do not believe that any critical nursing will be able 
to rescue it. The faults have become conspicuous as we have 
drifted away from the sentiment of the period. He seems to be 
always striking a wrong note, and the feeling, though not hypo- 
critical, is constantly false and affected. That is, I take it, because 
the poem is a kind of hybrid. It is still didactic and argumenta- 
tive in substance, though Young is always straining to get some- 
thing more out of his method than it will bear. He is often 
pointed and ingenious, and frequently managed a really impres- 
sive bit of rhetoric. His emotion is genuine and poignant, though 
mingled with affectation. He is always trying to work it up by 
antithesis and sham emphasis upon terribly commonplace thought, 
and he seems to be painfully rousing himself into an effective 
agony instead of moving us by simple and direct pathos. One is 
not in the presence of a man of high intellectual power or deep 
emotion or, certainly, of lofty morality. He is weak in character 
and rather an amazingly clever man than a man of real insight 
and grasp of his subject. Therefore he is always attitudinising 
and suggesting forcible feebleness instead of genuine strength. 
On such times he was able to impress contemporaries, because 
he supplied a genuine want, and they could condone even gross 
faults of taste which were at least an improvement upon the 
monotony and flatness of his rivals. It requires a great deal of 
ability, no doubt, even to set a fashion and to break up an 
established literary delusion. Still he loses some of the real 
merits of his predecessors without shaking off their faults, and to 
us who look at him from a distance the poetry loses in charm, 
as all poetry must decay which has so large an ingredient of the 
false and simply eccentric. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


A TALE OF TWO FEET* 


Enter Tsai-Yen, a little Chinese girl, dressed in bright colours, 
but looking very sad. She carries a small fire-box under her 
arm. After putting it down, she begins trying to practise the 
recognised hobbling walk of Chinese women. She is not very 
successful, and gives it up at last. Then she lifts her petti- 
coat and shows her feet, which are rather large for a Chinese 
woman. 


Tsai-Yen. It is no use! I cannot do it. (After trying to hobble.) 
Pity me, good people; I am Tsai-Yen, called the Clodhopper, 
because I have such big feet. I am food for the mirth of all my 
acquaintance—no one will be seen with me. And it is not my 
fault, indeed it is not. My mother—now gone to the Yellow 
Springs—was possessed bya foreign devil in the shape of a white 
missionary, who persuaded her, when I was a child, not to bind 
up my feet. (She stamps on the ground.) Oh, it was a cruel deed ; 
how could my mother listen and make her insignificant daughter a 
laughing-stock and a shame! I have no mother, no friends, and 
no companions, and, worse than all—I have no lover. When 
some glorious, shining Mandarin sends a go-between to my 
widowed father—for his sleeves are full of gold—and asks if his 
glittering precious jewel, Tsai-Yen, is still unwed, my father 
replies, “The mean thing of the inner chamber, my paltry 
daughter, is at the service of the richly endowed and intelligent 
noble.” Then I am brought out, and at first my face—for that 
is fair enough, do you not think ?—pleases the go-between, and 
then she asks after my feet;—and then she is afraid, and goes back 
to the Mandarin. He sends a messenger to say that so superla- 
tive is my father’s virtue that he feels the alliance is too great for 
such as he. Hai yah! have the red silk strings never been 
twisted by the Fates round my ankles and the ankles of a young 
man? I have got some money—see. (She pulls out of her sleeve 
some pieces of ved paper.) And I have come to this lonely 
place to sacrifice to the gods who dwell beneath the sea. 


* The acting rights of this play are the property of Colonel Grundy (Astrop 
Grange, Banbury), 
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It is time I made my prayer and my miserable offering (holding 
up her paper money). And even this I pulled from my father’s 
sleeve, for I have none of my own. He will be angry when he 
knows ; but I shall tell him a foreign devil took them while he 
was asleep. 


There is a sound of tinkling music in the distance. She 
stoops down and pokes the coals about in her box. Then 
she makes postures round and round while she mutters to her- 
self. She takes a piece of the red paper money and, stooping, 
holds it over the flame till it is burnt, saying in a low tense 
voice: 

O ye who dwell beneath the sounding seas, send me a lover 
who loves me for my eyes and hair, and not my feet. Send me 
a lover too blind to see my feet and yet not too blind to see my 
face and to admire its fragrant beauties. 


She waits expectantly, then stands up and dances slowly round 
the box, murmuring to herself. This process is repeated two 
or three times, until a middle-aged Mandarin, gorgeously 
dressed, walks past deeply immersed in his book, over which 
he holds an umbrella. He never looks up, and Tsai-Yen does 
not hear him, so they knock up against one another. The 
Mandarin drops his book and supports Tsai-Yen for a moment. 
She gets away, turns round and, facing him, says: 

Lai-lo! Hehas come. Ah, you are my lover! 


Then she hides her face in shame. The Mandarin picks up his 
book and goes on reading, slowly walking away. Tsai-Yeu 
sees him go with dismay, but, determined to stop him, she runs 
and pulls his coat. He looks round, but goes on. Then she 
pulls again. He tries to look cross, but his face breaks into a 
smile, and he comes back, 

Mand. What are you doing here, sweet moon-face ? 

Tsai. 1 am praying to the gods to grant me a lover. 

Mand. And is not their number like that of the stars in 
heaven ? 

Tsai-Yen begins to whimper, shaking her head over and over 
again. 

Mand. Tut, tut, my child; surely you should not desire what 
is so easy of attainment! Learn wisdom. Look at me. In my 
life I have had as many lovers as there are pebbles on the sea- 
shore, and I desire them not. 

Tsai (still whimpering). But when I have as many glorious 
years to count as you, oh resplendent cock, perhaps I may also 
learn wisdom—but now—— 
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Mand. (displeased). 1 am not so old as you would think, oh 
foolish lily blossom, but I live no longer in illusion—a virtue of 
the first rate has been my pattern, though in my time I have 
committed many faults. I have been over curious about fine 
stuffs and embroideries, and even pearls and precious stones ; 
to make a constant use of these as I have done is guarding very 
ill against the Passions, as the great Emperor Tay Tsong has 
somewhere said. But now, though I yet wear them (showing 
his necklaces, &c.) 1 care not for the appearance of things. 

Tsai (starts at these words), O burning sun of the East, is it 
indeed true that your refulgent Majesty cares not for the appear- 
ances of things ? 

Mand. (loftily). Yes, it is true; and so I counsel you, pretty 
goldfish, think no more of lovers. 

Tsai. If 1 had but one lover, oh mighty one, indeed I would 
think no more of them. But now—— (She begins to cry again.) 

Mand. If I were not so mean in my body, and so paltry in 
my mind, I would be your lover. 

(Tsai-Yen looks up.) 

Tsai. Ah, say that once again, and make it true. 

Mand. What! does the pink and white apple-blossom love 
this barren pole already ? 

Tsai (bends down to the ground). That do I. 

Mand. (turns to the audience), This is awkward. Not that I 
could devise better than to marry this sweet willow-like daughter 
of the barbarians. But I belong to the Imperial Family, and 
may not wed with the broken feet. The women of the Imperial 
Family never crush their feet. If she did but belong to the 
higher order! And yet how dull are the ladies of the Court ! 

Tsai (raises herself). What may your insignificant servant do 
to please the brightness of your eyes ? 

Mand. How engaging is she! She must have guessed my 
difficulty, for see how careful she is to conceal her feet. How 
shall | break the woeful intelligence to her? (To Tsai-Yen.) 
Pretty blossom, let me see your skill in dancing. I have vowed 
to marry no woman who cannot dance in the manner which 
pleases me. (He makes a few pirouettes himself.) Though I make 
no doubt 


(Tsai-Yen pouts and turns away.) 
Mand, She is afraid. 
Tsai. Notso. I will dance. 


(The Mandarin, after shutting up his umbrella, sits in the centre 
of the stage, fanning himself. Tsai-Yen dances round him, to 
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the sound of music, making graceful postures and taking great 
care the whole time not to show her feet. But at last she slips, 
and one of her feet shows for a moment. The Mandarin is 
enchanted and rushes to her. He lifts her up, goes on his 
knees, and says: 


Mand. Most beautiful, variegated swallow—for that must be 
your name—my love for you overpowers me. If you will deign 
to love so poor a being, I will marry you. 


(Tsai-Yen raises her hands.) 


Tsai. Ye who dwell beneath the sea, ye gods of the air, I 
thank ye. (To audience.) Heknows nothing, and yet I must tell 
him. Most noble and glorious gentleman, when in a short 
space, after what I shall reveal, you leave me for ever, I shall 
always remember that, until you knew my shame, you said you 
might have loved your wretched servant. That memory will 
comfort me, 


(She turns away crying. The Mandarin is much alarmed.) 


Mand. Sweet lollypop, what, crying again! Why should I 
leave you for ever? By my pig-tail, I will never leave you of 
my own free will. 

Tsai. Many have wished to wed me until they saw me, but 
never after. 

Mand, Many have wished to wed you until they saw you, 
but never after! Why, have I not seen you? Is not your face 
most fair to look on? Have you not two eyes like lakes under 
the moon, and lashes black asastork’s legs? Have you not lips 
as red as roses, and a neck like a white dove’s ? Are not your 
hands the colour of jade, and your feet 

(Tsai-Yen screams and runs to the side of the stage, stooping so 
that her skirts hide her feet.) 

Tsai. Say no more, no more; you are like the rest. Go and 
leave Tsai-Yen to her widowhood. 

Mand, (After a pause, offended.) If you are so foolish, child, 
truly, I will go. 

(He begins to walk away slowly, turning round to look at Tsai- 
Yen at every step. At last he comes back.) 


Mand, What have I said or done to harm the most beautiful 
bird of the air ? 

Tsai. You made mock of my feet. Is it my fault that I am 
a shame to my companions ? 

Mand. A shame to your companions! I was about to praise 
your golden-lily feet, for that they are not deformed and defaced 
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like other women’s feet. Know you not that I have the Order of 
the Yellow Riding Jacket and the Peacock’s Feather—that I am 
of the blood Imperial ? The women of Imperial blood let their 
feet grow, and walk and dance, even as you; that is why this 
miserable being loved the flower of the East so rapidly. 
(Tsai-Yen clasps her hands and runs to the Mandarin.) 

Tsai. Every man but you has fled before my feet ; no man 
would take my shame into his house. Joy and gladness have 
come. No more will I curse my mother. 

Mand. Now we may dance in better fashion. Were you not 
singing and chirping when I came upon you? I thought I 
heard the carolling of many birds, 1, too, can both sing and 
dance. Come, so will we spend our lives. Come! 

(They begin to dance, singing the following couplets in turn.) 
He. 
The sun and the moon have met at last. 
Hear what the little stars say. 
She. 
But the sun was obliged to run very fast ; 
The stars would not show the way. 
He. 
But now he has caught the silvery moon, 
See how the little stars wink. 
She. 
Will she love him long, will she leave him soon, 
What do the little stars think ? 
He. 
The sun holds the moon in his arms to-night ; 
See how the little stars fall. 
She. 
But to-morrow the moon will show her light 
And the little stars hear her call. 
Together. 
The day wins the night, or the night the day, 
The little stars cannot tell. 
Let us dance together, now that we may, 
The little stars wish us well. 


(The curtain goes down on the dancing couple.) 


Mrs, ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
April 1898. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, /uly 14, 1902. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, President Eliot, and you, my fellow Harvard men: Before I 
say what I intended to speak of let me speak for all of you, I am sure; let me 
speak for all Americans to-day when I say that we watch with the deepest 
concern and sympathy the sick bed of the English king, and that all Americans, 
in tendering their hearty sympathy to the people of Great Britain, now re- 
member keenly the outburst of genuine grief with which all England last Fall 
greeted the calamity that befell us in the death of President McKinley. 


WITH these words President Roosevelt prefaced the carefully 
prepared address he delivered at the Harvard Commencement 
in the last week of last month, and those words, few as they are, 
and simple as they are, have a greater import and mean more 
for the future friendly relations of the two great English- 
speaking nations than any number of effusive declarations, or 
treaties of alliance, or solemn covenants. What President 
Roosevelt did is so significant that its great significance is 
perhaps not appreciated by Englishmen, certainly it cannot be 
appreciated by Englishmen who have not lived in the United 
States or who have not closely studied and followed American 
politics. 

One has to go back not more than a dozen years to see 
how entirely the relations between the United States and Great 
Britain have changed. One has to go back only twenty years 
to see what an absolute revolution has been worked. Conceive, 
if one can, although it is a violent stretch of the imagination to 
suggest anything of the kind, James G. Blaine prefacing a 
speech with a sympathetic reference to the British king or the 
British people. It is impossible to think of Mr. Blaine in that 
connection, but if through any oversight Mr. Blaine had been 
betrayed into mentioning England decently, and in respectful 
language, we know what would have happened. From one 
end of the country to the other there would have gone up 
a roar of condemnation, Mr. Blaine would have been accused 
by news editors, by Irish societies, by public men, men like 
Senator Frye, of Maine, and Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
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for instance, of truckling to England, of being “‘ un-American,” 
whatever that may mean, of having sullied himself and his 
pure democracy. 

Think what would have happened even ten years ago. The 
imagination is not vivid enough to picture Mr. Cleveland or 
Mr. Harrison being anything more than perfunctorily and 
officially polite. If compelled by the usages of civilised nations 
to mourn or rejoice with Great Britain they would not have 
used a single word more than the official code required, and 
they would have weighed each of those words carefully to see 
if a lighter shade of expression would not pass current equally as 
well. [recall that during the Harrison administration the birth 
of a grandchild of the Queen was the subject of official noti- 
fication to this Government, which necessitated that the President 
should send the usual letter of felicitation, beginning with the 
stereotyped formula: “Great and good friend.” This letter 
having been published there was a great ado about it. Some 
of the newspapers thought it was “un-American” for the 
President to write to the Queen of England ; others did not see 
why he should bother to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
announcing the birth of royalty ; others again objected to his 
addressing her Majesty as “ great and good friend.” To their 
democratic souls that appeared too much like “ singing placebo.” 
When these criticisms appeared in the press the State Depart- 
ment hastened to furnish a semi-official explanation. The 
public was told that the letter itself, as well as the President's 
form of address, meant nothing, and the public was asked not to 
draw the hasty conclusion that the President really looked 
upon the Queen as his great and good friend, or that he cared 
in the slightest how many royal grandchildren might be born. 
So the Government having absolved itself from the charge of 
“ un-Americanism,” sanity was once more restored. 

It was Only eight years ago, on April 17, 1894, to be exact, 
that Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, displaying that broad 
statesmanship for which he has always been so famous, offered 
an amendment to the pending Tariff Bill, which was intended 
to be a menace to England, and to force her to adopt a policy 
which Mr. Lodge has since declared to be unscientific and 
unsound, and which was opposed to the financial system which 
England had established three-quarters of a century before. It 
is no reflection on Mr. Lodge’s intelligence and statesmanship 
that he was at that time a silver man, for many other men were 
tinged with the same heresy, but Mr. Lodge was a little more 
extreme than some others. He proposed to impose a double 
rate of duty on all imports from Great Britain or her colonies, 
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“and such additional and discriminating duties,” in the language 
of the amendment, 


upon the products and manufactures of Great Britain or her colonies shall 
remain in force until Great Britain shall assent to, or take part in, an inter- 
national agreement, together with the United States, for the coinage and use 
of silver; and whenever Great Britain shall assent to, and take part in, such 
international agreement for the coinage of silver, then the additional and dis- 
criminating duties therein imposed upon the products of Great Britain and 
her colonies shall cease. 


I mention these things simply by way of contrast. It is 
because the contrast is so great that it is so significant. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s graceful and sympathetic words not only do 
not meet with condemation but, on the other hand, are regarded 
as natural and proper in the circumstances. I have carefully 
watched the newspapers to notice if any objection has been 
taken to what the President said, or whether any writer has 
reproved him, the President of a Republic, for showing sympathy 
because a monarch had been stricken down. 

It is impossible for one man to read every newspaper pub- 
lished in this country, but among those papers I have seen, the 
leading newspapers in various parts of the country, I can find 
no evidence that the President’s course has been disapproved. 
On the contrary, there is distinct evidence that it has met with 
very hearty approval. “In his speech at Harvard yesterday 
President Roosevelt feelingly expressed American sympathy for 
the British king and the people at this moment,” is the opening 
sentence of the New York Wor/d’s editorial reviewing the Presi- 
dent’s speech, and other newspapers also refer to it in the same 
tone of approval. It is quite certain that in referring to the 
King and his people President Roosevelt put into words the 
feeling then generally entertained by the American people. 

That this deduction is correct is made evident from the tone 
of the American newspapers, and from the personal expressions 
of men and women. The sympathy offered by the press of the 
United States is not perfunctory. Itrings true. In every line 
that has been written you feel that at the bottom of every 
American’s heart is a feeling of affection for England despite the 
things that have happened in the past to keep the two nations 
apart, and now that there is a fitting occasion to show that 
feeling it is not felt to be improper to display it. America read 
the bulletins with an interest scarcely less acute, I am sure, than 
did England. All the references to the King in the American 
press were of the most sympathetic character, and instinctively 
the newspapers felt how terrible the shock to the Empire and 
how great the disappointment of those Englishmen gathered in 
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London to take part in the coronation ceremonies, and they 
shared with them their solicitude and regret. As the Philadel- 
phia Z7zmes so feelingly remarked, and this utterance is typical 
of scores of other papers : 


It is not alone the kinship, by blood and institutions, of two great peoples 
that causes a deeply sympathetic sorrow on this side of the Atlantic at the 
stroke of disease that has befallen King Edward VII. It is also the person- 
ality of the ruler which, despite the detraction that ever sulks about a throne, 
had begotten a frank liking for him throughout the civilised world. ... As 
Prince and King, the quality that has most distinguished him, being the one 
that he was most called upon to exercise, is the true instinct of the fitness of 
things, whether political, social, or esthetic. . . . The heartfelt good wishes of 
this kindred people are with the British nation and the English royal family 
to-day, as theirs were with us when, a few months ago, the blow of the 
assassin fell upon our President. 


Equally striking was it to notice the attitude of the average 
man. When the news reached Washington of the operation on 
the King and the postponement of the coronation there was the 
same feeling of personai grief as was voiced when the news 
reached Washington that President McKinley had been stricken 
down by the hand of an assassin. The circumstances were so 
dramatic and so intensely pathetic that they appealed even to 
the dullest imagination ; and the King has always been popular 
in the United States. His fondness for manly sports of all 
kinds, his “true instinct for the fitness of things,” as the Phila- 
delphia Zzmes so aptly expresses it, his known partiality for 
Americans, and the recollection, still vivid, of the happy 
impression he made when as a youth he visited this country, 
have made Americans think of him as the man first and the 
king afterwards, 

This incident illustrates the general feeling. The day the 
King was operated on a performance of a comic opera was 
given in New York. One of the characters wears a wishing 
cap in the last act. Near the end of the play he said : “I have 
only one wish left, and that is, that King Edward will regain his 
health.” The audience applauded vigorously and the orchestra 
played “God Save the King.” 


Now these things are so striking and so significant that they 
are worth dwelling on at some length. They not only show 
how much better are the relations that exist between the two 
countries than formerly characterised them, but they also show 
that Americans, as a whole, take a broader and more tolerant 
view of their kin across the sea and really want to dwell in 
amity with them, The causes which have produced this better 
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state of affairs are too elaborate to be entered upon here, but 
our gratitude may be given to two men, one alas! sleeping so 
still that neither praise nor blame can disturb him, the other, 
fortunately, in the full possession of his health and strength, and, 
let us hope, to remain so for many years to come. The share 
that Lord Pauncefote had in bringing about a better under- 
standing between the two countries all the world now knows, 
and for that work both countries must hold his memory in 
grateful reverence. To President Roosevelt much credit must 
also be given. A man of positive views, a man that has written 
much and spoken often, a man that has dealt with the history 
of his country when that history was written in the blood 
spilled by his countrymen warring with England, a man that, 
as an American, has more than once found it necessary to take 
exception to England’s American policy, Mr. Roosevelt has not 
walked in the footsteps of some of his demagogic predecessors 
or contemporaries ; he has not found it necessary to indulge in 
abuse of England or to try and arouse anti-English feeling. As 
the historian, as the essayist, as the politician, and as the 
President his attitude has been absolutely correct. As President 
he was asked to violate law and precedent and lay an embargo 
on the shipment of mules and horses from New Orleans. 
Politicians intimated to him that his chances for another term 
as President would be materially increased if he would pander to 
the anti-British sentiment then existing. Mr. Roosevelt scorned 
the suggestion. He would not sell his birthright for votes. 
He ordered an investigation, he convinced himself that the 
charges brought were unfounded and that there was no warrant 
for Federal interference, and that was the end of the matter so 
far as he was concerned. 

An incident that has never before appeared in print shows 
the President’s generous nature and how staunchly he stands 
by his friends, When the impression was sought to be conveyed 
that Lord Pauncefote had intrigued against the United States 
prior to the outbreak of the Spanish war, his lordship, being in 
poor health, was greatly distressed by these slanders, which 
had, I believe, much to do with hastening his end. President 
Roosevelt knew exactly how valuable Lord Pauncefote’s 
services had been, and what a sincere and devoted friend he 
was to the United States, President Roosevelt sought the first 
opportunity to so tell Lord Pauncefote. He assured him that 
he knew that at a time when the United States needed a friend, 
and a friend was a very valuable asset, the United States had 
found that friend in Lord Pauncefote and his Government. 
“Now that we don’t need friends,” the President said sub- 
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stantially, ““we have got more than we know what to do with, 
but that doesn’t remove the sense of obligation we have for the 
friend who stood by us when we had fewer friends and really 
needed them.” Lord Pauncefote was sensibly touched by the 
President’s kindness and graceful allusion, and he valued very 
highly the knowledge that even if the public mind had been 
in a measure poisoned the responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment knew the facts and did not want to try and forget them. 
When Lord Pauncefote was mortally stricken the President 
defied precedent by calling at the Embassy to make personal 
inquiries as to his condition. Mr. Roosevelt neither advertised 
that visit nor sought to conceal it. He called at the British 
Embassy exactly as he might have called at the house of any 
other personal friend. That Presidents had not been in the 
habit of calling on foreign Ministers had no weight with him. 


But it must not be assumed from what has been said that 
Mr. Roosevelt is “under English influence,” a phrase more 
frequently on the lips of politicians a few years ago than it is 
to-day, or that Mr. Roosevelt would be unduly yielding in case 
of a dispute with England. Not for one moment. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man of very positive convictions, of very 
tenacious purpose, aman from whose composition obstinacy has 
not been left out. Mr. Roosevelt is, first and foremost, an 
American, a man that would be very apt to say, “ my country 
right or wrong, but always my country ” ; a man that having taken 
his stand could not be budged an inch. We need not appre- 
hend any rupture between the two countries, but there is 
always danger of friction so long as the vexatious Canadian 
questions remain unsettled. 

The appointment of a new ambassador might be a fitting 
opportunity to bring to a close a controversy which has dragged 
along for so many years, and which more than once has very 
seriously threatened the continuance of friendly relations 
between the United States and Great Britain. These Canadian 
questions are the only ones to disturb the serenity of the 
Foreign Office and the State Department. The genius of Lord 
Pauncefote removed every other contentious subject, and Lord 
Pauncefote always cherished the hope that he might remain in 
Washington long enough to bring about an understanding in 
regard to the Alaska boundary and other matters which were 
brought before the High Joint Commission. 

If an agreement is to be reached as to the Alaska boundary 
—and I repeat that it is to the best interests both of Great 
Britain and Canada that such an agreement should be reached, 
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and there will be no better opportunity to try and effect that 
arrangement than during the coming year—it must be under- 
stood in England that the United States will not consent to 
submit the claim to the arbitration of a European ruler, or to a 
court in which the casting vote is given by a European. Quite 
recently—and I have absolute authority for the statement I 
make—the question of the Alaska boundary was incidentally 
brought up in a conversation with the President. The President 
emphatically declared that he would not consent to arbitration. 
He went into the matter at some length, showing that he was 
thoroughly familiar with the merits of the controversy, and that 
from the American standpoint there was not the slightest foun- 
dation for the Canadian claim, and that the claim had never 
been asserted until quite recently. He rose from the desk at 
which he was sitting, walked over to a large globe, called 
attention first to the maker’s name, an English firm which 
supplies the Admiralty with its charts, and showed that on this 
globe made by an English firm, whose work is officially recog- 
nised by the British Admiralty, the Canadian border was placed 
where the Americans claim that it ought to be, and not where 
the Canadians would now like to place it. It was suggested to 
the President that the whole matter might be quickly and easily 
settled by giving the Canadians a port on the Lynn canal. The 
President refused to give the suggestion the slightest considera- 
tion. Canada shall not be given a port, he said in substance, 
because he regards the Lynn canal as American territory, and 
nations do not give away their territory. He went on to talk 
about arbitration and to explain why arbitration was out of the 
question, because it was like a man taking something that did 
not belong to him, and when the rightful owner claimed it 
answered by saying, “ Let us arbitrate.” Clearly then arbitra- 
tion is impossible. 

The disputed boundary line is held in abeyance because of 
the conclusion of the modus vivendi agreed to three years ago 
and terminable at the pleasure of either party without previous 
notice. On this slender thread hangs not the peace of two 
great nations—that would be an exaggerated statement to make 
—but certainly the continuance of friendly relations, because 
there is always the danger of a clash between reckless miners or 
over zealous officials that may start a blaze that might take all 
the wisdom of President and Ministers to quench. Surely no 
one wants to be spectator to that. But the modus vivendi 
cannot continue indefinitely. There must come a time, and that 
time is not very far distant, when something more than a mere 
temporary arrangement will be demanded. It speaks much for 
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President Roosevelt’s self-restraint, his respect for his prede- 
cessor’s memory, and his desire to maintain friendly relations 
with England, that he has not terminated the modus. It is 
known to this writer that President Roosevelt did not approve 
of the modus vivendi, and did not believe that it should have been 
entered into. But it was done by President McKinley, and that 
was sufficient reason why it should be permitted to stand. Ido 
not believe that President Roosevelt has ever criticised President 
McKinley for having concluded the modus, he has not even 
suggested that it should be terminated, but I think it is a fair 
statement to make that if he were required to act upon it as an 
original proposition he would refuse to give it his approval. 

There is a possible way by which an agreement can be 
reached, although no one can be certain that the plan will be 
favourably received by the Senate. While this Government 
would decline tou submit the dispute to arbitration, it is not im- 
probable that it might consent to have the case brought before 
a tribunal composed of three members of the High Court of 
Justice and three members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the decision of the majority to be final and binding on 
both parties. That would leave the adjudication of the matter 
to a tribunal which would be governed not by political con- 
siderations but by the legal evidence adduced. Americans 
would have full confidence in any decision reached by members 
of their court of last resort, and would feel that if one of those 
members helped to constitute the majority the validity of that 
judgment could not be called into question. Englishmen 
would yield equal obedience to the mandate of a court so 
constituted. 

Before the court can be created it would be necessary to 
negotiate a treaty providing for its existence. Such a treaty 
will not be ratified without serious opposition. The usual 
anti-English element in the Senate will object to it, as that ele- 
ment always objects to the ratification of any treaty with 
England; the men who oppose the President on personal 
grounds will object, and the Senators from the north-west may 
be reasonably counted upon to object, as they are opposed to 
any agreement with England respecting the Alaskan boundary. 
Still, despite these formidable obstacles, the treaty may receive 
the necessary support, and this is the only way by which the 
matter can be settled. And it ought to be settled. 


Congress adjourned on the first of this month, and unless 
the President calls an extra session there will be no meeting of 
Congress until next December. In the meantime the election 
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for the Congress that will come into existence on the fourth of 
next March will have been held, and those elections will prove 
whether the Republicans have lost ground or held their own 
since they last appealed to the country two years ago. The 
Republicans this year will go to the country largely on the 
record they have made in Congress. It is a record of which 
they need not feel ashamed. While some of the things to 
which they were pledged failed of accomplishment, the session 
is remarkable for some notable legislation. 

The most important measure to become law is that providing 
for the construction of an isthmian canal, the consummation of 
the efforts of half a century to link the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Aside from its national and international 
importance, this Bill probably involves a larger sum of money 
than any other single undertaking by the Government with the 
exception of war expenditures. The canal is estimated to cost 
very nearly £40,000,000, and it is expected that ten years will 
be consumed in construction. The Philippines Bill is another 
important measure. It provides the Asiatic possessions with a 
complete system of civil government, under a civil governor 
and his associates, appointed by the President. Taxation was 
lightened by the repeal of the additional inland revenue taxes 
imposed to raise money to pay the expenses of the war with 
Spain, and popularly known as “war taxes,” which brought 
into the Treasury {14,000,000 a’ year. The Treasury is so 
overburdened with cash that it can safely cut down receipts to 
this extent and still rejoice in a surplus. Another important 
measure is the creation of an irrigation system for the arid 
region of the West, which it is expected will make that region 
of great agricultural value. The United States has embarked on 
an experiment of the greatest magnitude and the greatest value 
economically, and if it proves a success millions of acres now 
worthless will be made profitable and provide homes and farms 
for thousands of settlers. 

Against the record of achievement is to be set the failure of 
the dominant party to enact legislation granting Cuba reciprocal 
trade concessions and to regulate the trusts. When Congress 
met last December President Roosevelt recommended that it 
give Cuba the benefit of the American market, which had 
been promised to the Cubans by President McKinley, and 
President Roosevelt also urged that trust legislation be 
enacted. Congress saw fit to disregard both recommen- 
dations. The selfishness of the members from the beet-root 
growing states and the power of the sugar trust was strong 
enough to defeat a measure which the country at large heartily 
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favoured. The President, however, has publicly announced 
that justice is not to be denied Cuba, and that Cuban reciprocity 
will come “as sure as fate,” to use his exact words, next 
session. He has also determined to make the control and 
regulation of trusts one of the most important questions at the 
next session. 

Not only must the Republicans go to the country on the 
record they have made as a party but also on the record Mr. 
Roosevelt has made as their President. Mr. Roosevelt is stronger 
before the country to-day than he was when the tragic event of 
ten months ago lifted him out of the semi-obscurity of the vice- 
presidency into the blazing publicity that surrounds the White 
House. His courageous fight for Cuban reciprocity has made 
him new friends without causing him to lose any of his old 
ones. Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest popularity has always been in 
the West, in some of those states where sugar beets are grown 
and in which there was the strongest opposition to Cuban 
reciprocity. But although Mr. Roosevelt exerted all his 
power to secure the passage of the Cuban Reciprocity Bill, the 
Westerners who opposed his policy are still loyally espousing 
him, and take it for granted that he will be the nominee two 
years hence. Already several states have held their conventions 
and adopted resolutions pledging to him their support in the 
National Convention. It is unusual for state conventions to 
do this so long in advance of the holding of the National 
Convention, but their action is a warning to other men not 
to think of becoming candidates, and is notice that no 
other man except Roosevelt need expect the votes of their 
delegates, 

There are, of course, other Republicans who would like the 
nomination, but at this time they are not seriously considered. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s future, as well as that of some of these ambi- 
tious men, will be written in the events of the next few months. 
If the Republicans carry the country in November Mr. Roose- 
velt still further strengthens himself in the public estimation ; 
if the Democrats are successful Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige will be 
damaged but not destroyed. 

The trust legislation which Mr. Roosevelt is determined to 
press upon Congress is a two-edged sword. The country is in 
favour of regulating the trusts, but the men who control the 
trusts, and who make huge fortunes out of their promotion, and 
by manipulating their shares upon the stock exchange, are apt 
to resent any interference which may decrease their illegitimate 
profits. These men wield such an enormous influence, and 
control so much money, that they may be able to destroy 
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Mr. Roosevelt if they regard him as “‘ dangerous.” Thecountry, 
however, approves Mr. Roosevelt’s course, and although the 
Democrats sneer at him, and profess to find in his declarations 
insincerity, the general public believes in his sincerity and 
courage. The indications at this time point to the Republicans 
retaining their control of the House of Representatives, and to 
Mr. Roosevelt receiving the presidential nomination two years 
hence. 


What strengthens the belief that the Republicans will retain 
their power is the internal war raging in the Democratic party. 
A short time ago it appeared as if the Democrats were “ getting 
together,” but now it is evident that Mr. Bryan still cherishes 
the hope that he may for a third time be the Democratic 
nominee, and if he is not the candidate he is determined to 
dictate the party’s choice. The opening of a Democratic club 
in New York last month was made the occasion for ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, ex-Senator Hill, and other leading Democrats 
to speak on the future of democracy. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Hill have been bitterly hostile in the past, but the fact that they 
were able to sink their differences and speak from the same 
platform was hailed as a happy augury. Mr. Bryan was 
invited but he did not attend, nor did he send any excuse to 
explain his absence. The newspapers having commented upon 
his refusal to attend the meeting, Mr. Bryan said he had not 
received an invitation, whereupon the chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements produced a registry receipt showing that 
the letter containing the invitation had been duly received and 
receipted for by Mr. Bryan, This explanation put Mr. Bryan 
in rather an embarrassing position. 

Mr. Bryan is now the editor and proprietor of a weekly paper 
called the Commoner, published at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
its chief purpose, apart from making money for its proprietor, 
being to abuse every man who differs with Mr. Bryan. Inthe 
issue of the Commoner following the meeting in New York 
Mr. Bryan indulged in his favourite pastime of vilification. He 
accuses Cleveland of having secured his nomination in 1892 
by a corrupt bargain with the financial interests, of having 


filled the Cabinet with corporation attorneys, and placed railroad attorneys on 
the Bench of the United States to look after the interests of their former 
clients. He turned the Treasury over to a Wall Street syndicate, and the 
financial member of his official family went from Washington to become the 
private attorney of the man who forced the ay department to sell him 
bonds at 105 and then resold them at 117. 


His administration, instead of being a fountain of Democracy sending forth 
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pure and refreshing streams, became a stagnant pool, from whose waters foul 
vapour arose, poisonous to those who lingered near. 

Having debauched his party he was offended by its effort to reform, and 
gave comfort to the enemy. Virginius killed his daughter to save her chastity. 
Cleveland stabbed his party to prevent its return to the paths of virtue. 


There is much more of the same sort, and Mr. Hill is also not 
spared. Democrats, that is the Cleveland Democrats, and those 
who want to forget the past, are naturally discouraged by this 
violent attack, and yet they say it has served a more useful 
purpose than Mr. Bryan contemplated when he penned his 
diatribe. It shows, they say, that Mr. Bryan at last realises that 
his sceptre is passing from him. For the past six years he has 
dominated the Democratic party, and has been its master. Now 
he sees that mastery passing into other hands. To show that 
he is still master, to recover the power that is no longer his, 
he is forced to resort to violence and use invective that is 
usually reserved for a political opponent. 

Democratic conventions in several states have ignored 
Mr. Bryan and his works, They have turned their backs on 
the platform which Mr. Bryan forced the Convention to adopt 
two years ago when he was nominated. This has been done 
deliberately. Sane Democrats, both North and South, want no 
more of Mr. Bryan. So longas Mr. Bryan dominates the party 
the Democratic party will be repudiated by the country. Mr. 
Bryan is not so foolish as not to know this, but Mr. Bryan 
would rather see his party defeated and destroyed than see 
any other Democrat elected president. That is where Mr. 
Bryan’s unselfish devotion has led him. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


BRITISH SAILORS AND THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Asa derelict goes voyaging about the ocean with no one in charge, 
sometimes submerged, sometimes awash, and sometimes afloat, 
its true position in the sea known definitely to few, so drifts 
along from year to year the question of the disappearance of 
British merchant seamen, unsolved as regards the truth and un- 
essayed with a solution. 

It was not long ago insinuated in the columns of the St. 
Fames’ Gazette that British merchant sailors represented the 
scum of the cities, and were nothing more nor less than a set of 
drunken rascals, while seamen hailing from foreign lands were 
patterns of obedience and sobriety. Never was a delusion more 
hard to blot out from the public mind ; not because the man in 
the street is unwilling to hear the truth of the case, but because 
the matter has never been properly thrashed out, or given unre- 
servedly to the country. 

That British seamen are not as saintly as could be wished 
is freely acknowledged, but they are no worse than their 
neglected surroundings make them. So long as the law regards 
with nonchalance the existence of dens of vice in the neighbour- 
hood of docks and wharfs, and permits to go unrestricted the 
evil practice of the harpy and crimp, so long must people not be 
surprised if simple and uneducated seamen sink to the level in 
morale and physique of those who corrupt them on shore. 

The fallacy that Dutchmen (foreign seamen) are more econo- 
nomical to employ than are British sailors may be controverted at 
once. It has many times been stated, both by shipowners and 
authorities on shipping affairs, that all seamen “sign on” their 
ships at the current rate of wages existing in the port, which 
statement can be verified by reference to the books kept by the 
superintendent of seamen at any shipping-office. Foreign seamen 
are not more economical to employ as regards wages than British 
seamen ; though it may be possible they are found more cheap 
in another way ; and that is, that a low-class foreigner is not so 
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particular regarding what he eats as a British sailor, and, there- 
fore, in the absence of a statutory dietary scale it may be found 
a profitable investment to ship the un-self-respecting foreign sea- 
man in preference to the more particular and more polished 
British sailor. 

To refute the idea that foreign seamen are more sober and 
more amenable to discipline than British sailors, it becomes 
necessary to put the matter to a statistical test; let us, therefore, 
examine the figures of crime standing against the seamen who 
visited the port of Glasgow (the port with which the author is 
best acquainted) during the three years 1899, 1900, 1901. 
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British . . | 51,728 288 | 0.56 | 207 | 0.40 | 56 | o.11 | 24 
Foreign . . | 4,711 58 | 1.23 | 2I | 0.44 | 24 | 0.51 | 13 


From the above statistical analysis it would seem that the 
British seaman, man for man, is both more sober and more amen- 
able to discipline than the foreign seaman, notwithstanding 
certain arrangements existing in the port of Glasgow which tell 
distinctly against seamen, For instance, some of the “ Lines” 
trading to Glasgow fix the hour of midnight as the hour to sign 
on seamen, with the consequence that during the long evening’s 
wait, when the public-houses are open, and drinking prolific, they 
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are exposed to all the temptations of “treating” by past and 
probable future shipmates. 

When all these things are taken into consideration, and when 
it is remembered how seldom the merchant sailor gets ashore, 
and how his wages are paid to him in large sums after long 
intervals, one cannot help thinking that in comparison with the 
following statistics showing the number of similar prosecutions 
against the civil population of England and Wales, the British 
sailor does not cut so bad a figure after all, and is not the hope- 
less blackguard he is so often made out to be. 

Calculating from census returns the population of England 
and Wales was in 1900 practically 32,145,027 persons. Deducting 
from this number 11,250,750 children under fifteen years of age, 
it is found that the liquor consuming population of England and 
Wales was about 20,894,277 people. The number of prosecutions 
for drunkenness for 1900 in England and Wales was 152,201. 
Giving a percentage of drink crime against the civil shore 
population of 0.72 as compared with 0.40 of the British sailors 
visiting Glasgow in that same year. 

Having traversed the insinuations most frequently put forward 
as an explanation of the disappearance of British seamen from 
the Mercantile Marine, and found them void of any real truth, one 
must look somewhere else for facts to form a basis of the cause. 

About the year 1840 it became apparent to legislative authori- 
ties that British seamen for the Mercantile Marine were becoming 
scarce, and in order to prevent the total extinction of the British 
sailor they enacted in 1844 that British shipowners be compelled 
to carry apprentices in_their ships according to a certain manning 
scale ; with the result that the number of apprentices indentured 
annually to a sea career rose in one year from 6259 to 15,704. 
After this date the normal rate of apprenticeship maintained a 
steady increase until the year 1853, when the navigation laws 
were wholly repealed, with the consequent result that the number 
of boys—29,970—then employed at sea steadily decreased until 
to-day, when their number is no greater than 5617. In this same 
period, 1853-1900, the annual rate of apprenticeship has fallen 
from 5845 to 1215 of the present year, which is the smallest 
number of apprentices ever known to have been enrolled. 

A considerable number of these apprentices, moreover, are 
known to be boys whose parents have paid large premiums for 
their sons to be trained as officers and not as forecastle hands ; 
as, for example, is the case with those boys serving in the famous 
clipper ships sailing under the flag of Messrs. Devitt and Moore, 
of London. 


That the British boy of the present day is not averse from going 
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to sea can be proved by the fact that, when the Navy League 
applied recently, through the medium of the daily press, for boys 
with good characters willing to go to sea, they were inundated 
with applications, receiving more than two hundred for twelve 
vacancies. 

The only explanation, therefore, which can be put forward as 
the real cause why British seamen have decreased is that since 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 1854, since the practice of 
paying high premiums for apprenticeship has been adopted, it has 
become year by year more difficult for the poor British boy to 
get to sea, however much he may want to. That this should be 
so is not surprising, for it must be borne in mind that a boy is 
not of much use on board a ship, and is always expensive to feed. 
Therefore shipowners are naturally inclined to hesitate before 
they voluntarily burden themselves with such “ ullage,” and do 
not generally do so unless they can see some means of recom- 
pense ahead. It is true that the shipowners’ federation have 
recently made a most laudable effort to replace the boy sailor by 
offering to carry free of premium a certain number of boys on 
their ships ; but this effort being on a very small scale, is over- 
shadowed by the practice of the majority of shipowners, who 
charge high premium fees from the parents of those boys who 
wish to adopt a sea career. 

It is seldom in the present day that a boy can get indentured 
aS an apprentice for a{smaller fee than {20 per sailing-ship 
voyage, and in cases not infrequent the fee demanded has been 
known to reach as high as £50 to £70 a sailing-ship voyage. 
When it is known that sea apprenticeship does not in any way 
guarantee a boy being taught the proper business of a sailor, but 
as often as not devolves into that of cleaning pig-sties, polishing 
metal, or scrubbing paint-work, one can understand how it is 
that those of humble means hesitate before they allow their sons 
to go to sea. 

There can be small doubt that the seamen’s life, whether as 
fireman or deck hand is truly a skilled trade; nevertheless, as 
compared with the wages paid to skilled artisans on shore, such 
as carpenters and bricklayers, the seaman’s pay is most meagre. 
Whereas bricklayers and carpenters in 1897 were earning in 
Manchester £8 8s. and £7 2s. 6d. respectively per month, the 
sailor and the fireman were only getting £4 and £4 5s. per 
month, and one must remember that the shore-keeping artisan 
enjoys an eight hours day, and has the benefit of the Workman’s 
Compensation Act when injured ; while the seafarer has to toil 
through a twelve hours day in all weathers and all climates, and 
is denied the benefit of his employer’s assistance (if not voluntarily 
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given) when he is laid up through an accident. In parenthesis 
it may be mentioned that of 6700 people killed in the field of 
labour in 1900, no less than 3899 represented the sailors’ death 
roll. : 

In the present state of severe freight competition, it would have 
nothing else than a demoralising effect on our marine trade if 
shipowners were compelled by law to carry apprentices without 
some compensation in return. 

Though the matter is very complicated, it cannot fail to 
impress the political student that if some form of subsidy was 
granted by Parliament to shipowners, it would not only assist 
them to plant their feet firmer in the world’s freight market, but 
would also form a basis upon which the Government could work 
for establishing a sound apprenticeship system, to benefit alike 
the Royal Naval Reserve and the Mercantile Marine. In granting 
subsidies it should never be the policy to subsidise shipping-lines 
as a whole, or for a long period ; but to grant a bounty to vessels 
individually, and for periods of not more than three years. The 
vessels to be subsidised ought to be built on plans providing 
sufficient strength in the decks for mounting a light armament, 
and when the ship is drawing her full draught the engines 
should be below water ; the plans of subsidised vessels should 
also be submitted from time to time to the Admiralty for that 
office to demand, or make note of, progressive improvements in 
the ship’s fittings. The vessels should not be less than a certain 
size, Say 6000 tons gross, and should possess a mean sea-going speed 
of at least eighteen knots, and should be wholly British owned, and 
employ only British officers and seamen, and should carry British 
apprentices in number according to a proportionate manning 
scale, and should be held at the Admiralty’s disposal whenever 
required ; but in return for these somewhat stringent services, 
these particular ships should be relieved from paying all light 
dues, and should receive a subsidy calculated on their capacity 
for carrying cargo, on their 1.H.P. and speed ; the bounty should 
be sufficiently generous to enable these ships to compete in any 
market with any subsidised ships of any foreign power. 

By adopting such a policy the country would be building up 
for itself a Mercantile Marine unsurpassed for size and speed, 
and would be founding a school wherein to train her British 
seamen, and ahove and before all else would be adding to her 
active naval power that strength which has been found in all 
naval wars to be deeply rooted in a national and loyal Mercantile 
Marine. 


GRAHAM. 


A SCHOOL JOURNEY IN DERBYSHIRE 


Let Nature be your teacher.— Wordsworth. 


“LEAD your child out into Nature, teach him on the hill tops and 
in the valleys. There he will listen better, and the sense of freedom 
will give him more strength to overcome difficulties. But in these 
hours of freedom let him be taught by Nature rather than by you. 
Should a bird sing, or an insect hum on a leaf, at once stop your 
talk ; bird and insect are teaching him ; you may be silent.” So 
wrote Pestalozzi in 1774 in his journal recording his little son’s 
education. Always under the spell of Rousseau, and ever seeking 
to realise his master’s educational ideals, wild and paradoxical 
though they often were, Pestalozzi practised in his school and 
with his child what he taught in his journal. 

One of his pupils recording his experience at Yverdon in 1804 
writes : “The first elements of geography were taught to us on 
the soil. As a beginning our walk was directed towards a narrow 
valley in the neighbourhood of Yverdon through which the 
Buron flows. We were made to contemplate it as a whole, and 
in detail until we had a true and complete picture of it.” Then 
follows an account of how the children laid in stores of clay from 
the river, and returning to the school, modelled the valley under 
the direction of the teacher. Rousseau, who saw, and forced the 
unwilling world to see, the folly of dealing with words and 
symbols in teaching children, writes in 1762: ‘ You want to teach 
that child geography, and you seek for globes, spheres, maps and 
hosts of apparatus. What is the good of these representations ? 
Why do you not begin by showing him the object itself, so that 
he knows at least what you are speaking to him about ?” 

The ideas of the class-room taught child, especially if he be so 
unfortunate as to live in a large town, are full of quaint and 
pathetic errors, about the simple and natural things of the earth. 
“Look at that mountain,” cried a small boy to his companion the 
other day, as the two peeped into the quadrangle at Owens 
College. The listener paused, and also looked for the mountain, 
and found it to be the huge boulder stone, which is set up there 
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to tell the story of the work of glaciers to the passer-by. And 
Manchester is on the border of the wild Derbyshire country, 
with its Peak and its mountain ranges, but the children of cities, 
for the most part, learn their geography in a class-room, with 
maps and perhaps pictures to guide them. 

The observations of town children, when taken into the 
country for a walk in spring, incline one to weep rather than 
laugh. “I thought all trees was green, and lots of them are 
white,” said a small boy of seven, solemnly contemplating the 
hawthorn hedges, smothered with blossom, with something like 
rapture. “It ain’t a sparrow, is it?” he asked in a puzzled 
whisper, surveying the familiar bird, clean, well-groomed, and 
streaked with light feathers, from a cautious distance as it sat on 
a fence. “Well, it’s a washed ’un,” he replied with conviction, 
when answered that a sparrow in truth it was. “A snake a real 
snake,” he shouted in excitement, as he hung fascinated over a 
black slug. “Oh, look at the tree full of violets,” was his observa- 
tion on beholding a lilac tree in bloom. 

The early training of the little child ought to be largely 
directed towards putting him into harmony with his surround- 
ings, and you have only to spend an afternoon out-of-doors in 
the country with a dozen children, in order to learn all there is 
worth knowing about the kind of lessons children require, to put 
them into right relations with the world into which they are born ; 
for as Ritter says, “wherever our home is, there lie the materials 
for the study of the entire globe.” 

Children are attracted by the bee, the flower, the butterfly, 
the earthworm, the snail, the horse-chestnut, and a thousand 
other things of the kind. Listen to the comments they make on 
the colour of the bird, flower, and insect, the size, the likeness 
and unlikeness to similar and dissimilar things, and note the 
keen interest with which they watch the behaviour of the snail, 
the bee, the earthworm, and the rabbit. They want to know 
how the spider spins his thread, how the grub turns into a 
butterfly, why the bee creeps into the flower, whether the earth- 
worm has eyes to see with, how the sand-martin makes his nest, 
why the bog-violet has purple streaks, and a host of other things, 
which only a very patient and well-informed person can hope to 
deal with. The child who has not revelled in country sights 
and sounds has been cheated out of his inheritance of the rich- 
ness and the fulness of the earth; and those who refuse to 
follow him in his curious speculations concerning the things 
which interest and delight him, are helping to banish from his 
mind for ever the beauty and wonder of the universe, and to 
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rob him of that touch of poetic insight which is so easily killed 
in childhood. 

It was Rousseau who first made the rigid world consider these 
things. His Emile, which perhaps hardly contains an idea not 
to be met with in the pages of Locke, Montaigne, Rabelais, and 
the ancient writers, and which is at best, an unpractical work, 
tailing off into a somewhat dreary romance, is probably the one 
book on education which nobody can read without admitting 
that here, at least, begins the dawn of a rational system in the 
teaching of children. Rousseau would keep his pupil away from 
the world, and bring him close to the heart of Nature, and the 
great, unerring Mother should herself teach him wisdom, virtue, 
and happiness. 

Rousseau never did anything half so practical as a school 
journey himself, yet he has succeeded in making generations of 
teachers undertake them in various countries in Europe. 

To begin with Switzerland, the country of that practical 
idealist, Pestalozzi, we find that here school excursions and school 
journeys form a definite part of the system of education in all 
classes of schools and training colleges for teachers. As many 
as ten school-excursions are insisted upon yearly in some of the 
cantons, the expenses of which, as well as the teachers’ fees for 
conducting these excursions, are borne by the State. 

The German schoolmaster has been practising, as well as 
theorising, on school journeys for over a hundred years, and the 
accounts of experiments in this direction, which Salzmann, Bender 
and others joyfully undertook under the charm of Rousseau’s 
influence, form excellent reading for the instruction of English 
teachers to-day. The German teacher knows that Nature-study 
and Geography must be taught out of doors, and he does it. 

He knows, too, that it is possible to take his class with him, 
and wander about the country for several days, seeing and learn- 
ing things which no printed page can teach, and he does this 
also. I have been permitted on various occasions to tramp after 
these classes and learn how the Germans keep school out of 
doors. Readers of this Review may remember an account, 
published some years ago, of a school journey in the Valley of 
the Unstrut with a class of small boys and their teachers, study- 
ing rivers and tributaries, and the castles of the bold Crusading 
Knights who once lived on the hills. I have also accompanied 
Belgian school-children and their teachers to the field of 
Waterloo, and heard how the story of a famous battle may be 
taught so as to live for ever in a child’s memory; and I have 
wandered with classes of Hungarian schoolgirls on the hills 
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above the Danube, and with Hungarian schoolboys sailed down 
the Danube into Servia and Roumania, studying history, geo- 
graphy and politics all the way. 

If you question the teachers of the children as to the why and 
wherefore of these journeys, they talk to you about Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Herbart, and tell you that experience and inter- 
course are a larger factor in the education of the child than all 
the instruction of the class-room. 

In England there is very little systematic outdoor teaching in 
our schools, partly because this kind of teaching does not yield 
quick returns for examination papers, and partly because it is not 
an English habit to consider education purely from an educa- 
tional point of view. 

An interesting experiment in the way of a school journey was 
recently made in Derbyshire with a class of school children from 
eight to twelve years of age, and some twenty and odd students 
who were training for teachers. The main idea of the journey 
was to show the children how to learn, and the students how to 
teach, out of doors. The students were women of the training 
department in connection with the Owens College, and the 
children were girls—with the exception of two boys—from the 
little practising school, which has recently been established to 
carry out the theories of education taught to the students. The 
time was June and the weather was fine, and the students had 
just escaped from the examination room and the final and inter- 
mediate papers. 

The children’s minds had been prepared for the journey, and 
consequently they were eager and expectant. They knew they 
were to see mountains, streams and rivers, and to wander through 
valleys and contemplate a watershed. They all drew maps of 
each day’s journey, marking the Hayfield railway station; the 
plantation where flowers, leaves and insects were to be studied; 
the Clough, where they were to consider water action, and the 
height from which they were to contemplate a watershed ; and 
the road to Charlesworth, and on to Melandra, and from thence 
to Glossop. They studied the ordnance map, and the scale, and 
noted the curve of the railway, the road to the Roman camp at 
Melandra, and the way back to Glossop through Dinting, and on 
to Park Hall, where the company were lodged and fed. The 
children also drew a plan of a Roman camp, and learned useful 
Latin words, to distinguish the various features. They received 
very definite instructions the day before the journey concerning 
the minimum essentials in the way of baggage allowed to each. 
The students had definite offices assigned to them; for upon 
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them rested the responsibility of the whole undertaking, while 
the mistress of the school and the mistress of method from 
the training college accompanied them as critical spectators. 
Certain students formed the leaders of the party. It was their 
duty to find the way, to lead the company, and to see that 
everybody arrived at the places and times stated in the pro- 
gramme. Then there was the rear-guard. These students came 
last, encouraged the stragglers, and even carried them when 
the way was steep or the child small and footsore. The 
caterers carried the lunch, or bought it at the villages. They 
had to feed the party, and select suitable and sheltered spots for 
the repast. There were likewise nurses, who carried needles, 
thread, lint, and plaster, and attended to small accidents on the 
way, either of person or attire ; and, as befitted a properly con- 
ducted school journey, there were plenty of teachers full of 
information on various topics, and provided with quick eyes and 
wits to see and make use of the accidental material which came 
in their way. There were also reporters and critics, whose eyes 
were everywhere, noting the blunders as well as the successes of 
the expedition, and writing down what they noted, ready to burst 
out into blame or praise at the evening conferences after the 
children were in bed. To certain students were also assigned 
the offices of ladies-in-waiting and ladies-of-the-bedchamber. It 
was the duty of the former to cut bread and butter like the 
immortal Charlotte, and to attend to everybody before they 
thought of themselves, The latter supervised the washing and 
dressing operations of the children, and were responsible for the 
neat appearance of their charges and the proper changes of 
pinafores and blouses. 

So the party started in the freshness of the early morning; the 
children charged with expectation, the students sober with respon- 
sibility, and all alike bearing hand-baggage, lunch, and a packet 
of chocolate. Some charming conversations, which could not 
be called lessons, took place in the railway carriages between the 
students and children. The latter were encouraged to look out 
for sign-posts giving the number of miles, and to calculate from 
these data as to the rate of travelling. Also it was noted that in 
the short journey they passed from Lancashire into Cheshire, 
and then into Derbyshire. Arriving at Hayfield station, the 
caterers collected the luggage and found means to conveyit to Park 
Hall, and the leaders went into the village to ascertain the way, 
while the rest drew up in the station, and a teacher stepped forth 
and gave a lesson on the Great Central Railway, in which the chil- 
dren were led to arrive at various conclusions for themselves. 
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Then the company marched on in an orderly fashion through 
the village, along the highway, and then beside a babbling stream, 
until they reached a wooded hillside close to the moors and 
mountains. Here a halt was made for lunch, and while they ate 
on the hillside, a skylark carolled from above and a cuckoo called 
from across the stream. Then there were ants’ nests around 
them, and busy spiders swinging on fine threads and looping 
green caterpillars and the nest of a hedge-sparrow. These fasci- 
nating things were discussed, and after the egg-shells, orange- 
peel, and paper were neatly buried, the children sang their school 
songs with freshness and spirit ; after which the farm was visited, 
the process of churning witnessed, buttermilk tasted, and quarts 
of milk drunk. Then the march was resumed, across the river, 
up the hill, on to the moorland, and away into the heart of wild 
and beautiful mountain country. A lesson on water-action was 
given from a commanding height, with illustrations at hand in 
the form of valleys, mountain streams, and rivers, and the children 
afterwards examined the vegetation of the moorland, and collected 
moss, fern, bracken, heather, and tiny snail shells. It was a long 
walk down hill to the sheep pond, where hundreds of sheep and 
some well-grown lambs waited to be washed. - This sight gave 
great joy to the children, and they sat on the hillside and watched 
and speculated, and ate chocolate as a substitute for afternoon tea. 

The march was again resumed, and later the children halted 
by the riverside and listened to a lesson on a river ; then came 
a walk of two or three miles to Park Hall, where all were to be 
lodged and fed. This is a fine old mansion with acres of garden 
and grounds about it; which the Co-operative Holiday Associa- 
tion have recently taken over. Very special terms were made 
for the entertainment of the party, indeed the cost of the whole 
expedition, including railway fare, amounted to less than gs. a 
head per child. 

At half-past six children and students sat down to a plentiful 
hot meal, after which there were post-cards to be written to 
parents, and the children’s records to be entered in their note- 
books. At nine o’clock, when the children were safely in bed, 
and the duties of the nurses and ladies-of-the-bedchamber over, 
a conference was held on the day’s proceedings. The reporters 
pointed out the errors of the day and criticised the lessons, to 
which criticisms the leaders, teachers, and others responded, and 
several points were discussed in detail. At half-past ten every- 
body went to bed. 

The children assembled in the garden next morning and sang 
their morning hymn before they came in to eight o’clock break- 
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fast. At 8.30 the march began. The second day wasa complete 
success, in spite of the intermittent showers of rain. The gulf 
between students and children was bridged, and everybody 
understood one another. “A day’s walk together does more to 
establish relations than six months in the class-room,” observed 
one student. “Yes,” replied another, “and you feel differently 
for ever towards a child after you have washed it.” A halt was 
made at the signpost, and a kind antiquarian friend joined the 
party, and gave much information. Boundary stones were ex- 
amined and discussed, height above sea-level ascertained, the 
monk’s road and old cross pointed out; monasteries and abbey 
lands considered, and a discourse was given on the old Abbot's 
chair. The derivation of local names was remarked upon, and 
Glossop was mentioned as originally meaning “a shining place 
between hills.” 

There were many botany talks too. The birds’-foot trefoil, 
milk-wort, water-buttercup, marsh violet, veronica, ladies’ mantle 
and cuckoo flower were examined, and some interesting details 
were observed about each; and the mists on the hills were also 
noticed, and the features of the landscape from time to time 
pointed out. There were showers, and everybody was wet and 
weary when Charlesworth was reached. Refuge was permitted in 
the chapel at Charlesworth, and here a lesson was given on the 
history of the place in Tudor times, while the caterers provided 
an ample and simple lunch in the vestry of piles upon piles of 
bread and butter, hard boiled eggs and cheese. The walk to 
Melandra lay through meadows, and the calves, foals, and geese, 
seen from time to time, attracted the children more than the old 
Roman quarry and Roman road. An hour was spent at the 
Roman camp, and the children greatly appreciated the explana- 
tions and consulted the plans they had drawn in school. The 
coins, pieces of Roman glass, pottery and nails, particularly 
pleased them. ‘The Romans must have lived or they couldn’t 
have made a camp,” remarked one girl of eleven, who had been 
inclined to doubt their very existence before. 

Another walk followed in the rain, and then the party reached 
Glossop, where hospitable friends welcomed them and gave them 
tea. 

A visit to a paper-mill was the next item on the programme, 
and the whole process was observed from the preliminary stage, 
when the logs of wood fresh from the forests of Norway were 
committed to the machines, to the final stage when the white, 
glossy sheets of paper were piled and stored. Waggonettes 
awaited the return from the paper-mill, and then came a drive 
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home through the fresh rain-washed lanes to dry stockings, 
slippers, comfort and a hot meal at home. 

The evening passed as before, except that in the conference 
more praise and less blame was given to the day’s proceedings, 
and there was time for some singing and music ; for praise can be 
bestowed quickly, while the laborious method of finding fault is 
a slow process, 

On the third day, school was held on the moors in the morn- 
ing, and the lessons were recapitulated, revised, and some attempt 
was made to arrange the material in an orderly fashion in the 
children’s minds and notebooks. 

Perhaps the singing lesson on the moors was the most 
successful. Then came a midday meal at home followed by a 
half-holiday, and the childrem rambled about the grounds, visited 
the greenhouses and fruit-gardens, found a hedgehog, watched 
the rabbits scuttling away into the bushes, played hide-and-seek, 
and then put on their white frocks and helped the students to re- 
ceive and provide tea for the parents and friends who came to 
visit them. 

The whole party returned to Manchester in the evening, and . 
the children are now constantly referring to the ideas gathered 
on the expedition to illustrate points in the school work, while 
the students are already planning future journeys of a more 
ambitious character, 


CATHERINE I. DODD. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT IN NAVAL 
WARFARE 


GREAT importance is attached to the use of the searchlight in 
warfare, and of late years we find battleships and cruisers fitted 
with projectors in all available positions, while the great naval 
ports have installations of the arc light as part of their equipment, 
offensive and defensive. 

The use of the search-light in peace time, for navigating in 
narrow channels, for signalling, and for a hundred other purposes 
is so well known as to need no comment, but in time of war it is 
possible it might be more of a curse than a blessing. 

The introduction of the search-light was practically coincident 
with the introduction of the torpedo-boat, and was looked on as 
more or less the antidote for the new poison, but the torpedo- 
boat has grown into the destroyer with greatly increased speed 
and sea-going qualities, while the search-light stands where it was, 
the only difference being that many more are now fitted in a ship 
than was originally the case. 

On a dark night at sea a ship is practically invisible when all 
her lights are out, bowand steaming lights doused, and deadlights 
over the scuttles, and nothing but a few screened candles about 
the decks, invisible from outboard, to prevent confusion. All 
that can then be seen is at the most a black loom against the 
blackness of the night, almost without shape, and so long as no 
light is revealed it would be difficult for a destroyer to find an 
isolated ship or even a fleet of ships. 

Given a known destination a destroyer has been found ex- 
tremely useful in intercepting ships in peace time, because her 
great speed enables her to patrol a line across the known 
course, so that the deviation of a few miles is immaterial, and 
then she has had everything to guide her, whether by night or 
day; but with her prey going to an unknown destination, or 
even if the destination be known, travelling at an unknown speed 
on an unknown course, it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty 
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even for a flotilla of destroyers to intercept either ship or fleet at 
night. 

The invisibility of the fleet is not shared in equal proportion 
by the destroyers, for when steaming at high speed they make 
considerable noise, and what is a still further disadvantage to 
them, they frequently pour forth a stream of flame from their 
funnels which would be a deadly defect with a smart man behind 
a gun on board the ship to be attacked. 

Any one who has noticed a train at night must have observed 
the lurid glare above the funnel of the engine, while by daylight 
there is nothing but a stream of smoke and steam, and exactly 
the same thing happens in a torpedo-boat or destroyer. 

The tactics I have seen observed in destroyer attacks on a 
harbour are for the flotilla to creep up under the dark shadow 
cast by high land and then to make a dash for the entrance as 
soon as discovered ; but in these mimic attacks the harbour and 
its approaches have been well known to the commanders of the 
flotilla and they start with a fair chance of success, while the 
search-lights used against them from shore positions do not 
reveal any works which need fear the weapons carried by a 
destroyer. 

In the open sea the matter is quite altered. The whereabouts 
of the fleet to be attacked is not precisely known and has 
therefore to be searched for, and as long as no lights are shown 
the chances are with those sought for rather than with the 
seekers. It is presumable that every precaution would be taken, 
every manceuvre adopted to elude the pursuers whether it was 
known they were on.the track or not. It is hardly presumable 
that a battle fleet would blunder past within sight of an 
enemy’s port by daylight or near nightfall so as to give the 
hostile flotilla an idea within a thirty-mile radius of its where- 
abouts. 

Judging by experience at night-firing and on other occasions 
when it has been necessary to keep the search-light on a moving 
object, or from which the ship is moving, I have no great faith 
in its utility in a sudden emergency. It is difficult to pick up 
the object, in the first place ; the light is thrown in a beam of no 
considerable width, and, even should it pick up an object while 
being trained around the horizon, the chances are that the beam 

will not be stopped at that point, and before a quickly moving 
vessel has been again found it might well have come within 
effective range. A multiplicity of beams playing on one side 
tends rather to confusion, and all the time they are playing the 
position of the ship is clearly revealed, 
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The beam of light, dazzling as it is at the projector, loses much 
of its power at a comparatively short distance, and smoked 
glasses worn by those subjected to its rays would place them 
beyond any fear of being dazzled, and allow them to take steady 
aim at their foe. 

We have yet to learn the effect of the torpedo on the morale 
of our commanders, but there can be little doubt but that it will 
have great effect on some and search out the weak points of their 
character, and it will be the man of nerves who will cause danger 
to his ship or to the fleet at a critical moment. To the nervous 
and imaginative the sea is full of voices and mystery by night, 
and, with a chance of torpedo-boats about, every wave, every 
moon-glint on the swell will be conjured into a torpedo-boat, 
and the search-light will be switched on, and even if it only plays 
for half a minute the mischief may be done. One will want iron 
nerves and stoical indifference to danger when the great game is 
played; in peace manoeuvres it is a game of bluff between the 
ship and the torpedo vessel, but in the great game there will be 
no question of umpires’ awards and evidence of collapsible 
torpedo heads, for all concerned may fail to answer the muster 
after the battle. There will not be that hot-blooded excitement 
of close quarters on the battlefield, where the Victoria Cross is 
won by men who are not responsible for their actions ; but there 
will be weary waiting, hours of watching in darkness, cold, and 
fog ; deadly inaction till mind and body are exhausted, and then 
in a moment the fight may be begun and ended. 

When, instead of a torpedo flotilla, we consider the approach 
of a hostile fleet of superior force, even greater danger may be 
courted by the ill-judged use of the search-light. The danger to 
be feared from a torpedo is somewhat problematical, but the 
danger from a superior force is almost a mathematical certainty 
modified by the human equation. 

If search-lights are to be of use they should be more frequently 
practised. A handy man is required behind the projector, just 
as he is behind the gun, and he should be able to bring it to 
bear on an object quickly and with certainty. It would be 
better if he could lay it on the supposed object first and then 
switch on the light, instead of switching on the light and then 
flashing it in all directions to find the object. 

A bull’s-eye lantern renders the holder of it absolutely invisible, 
as the ray of light is so dazzling as to be almost blinding, but 
the search-light projector, with its plain glass, has not the same 
effect, though its ray is infinitely more powerful ; and, further- 
more, a bull’s-eye lantern with its dark slide down is at once 
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dark, but the projector with the light switched off leaves the 
glowing ends of the carbon showing in the reflector for some 
moments. 

One illustration of the danger of the use of the search-light 
occurs to me. At the attack on the Taku forts the Russian 
vessels Bobr, Koreetz, and Guiliak suffered more heavily than the 
other ships, as they used the search-light to play on the forts. 

In the Bobr the 9-inch gun was put out of action by a Chinese 
shell after its fourth round. 

The Koreetz was struck by six shells, one of them causing a fire 
in the ward-room. 

The Guiliak was struck above the military-top by a 75-mm. 
shell, and also by two 6-inch shells, one of which penetrated the 
hull below the water-line and exploded some too cartridges in 
the 75-mm. magazine. 

The Russian losses in killed and wounded were one officer and 
sixteen men killed, three officers and sixty-six men wounded, 
against one officer and four men killed, three officers and twenty- 
five men wounded in the three ships of other nationalities, which 
suffered scarcely any damage—though the German Iitis and 
British Algerine bore the brunt of the action. 

TELESCOPE. 


FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 


I MuST confess that my first impressions of Athens—in 1862— 
were disappointing. But for the brilliancy and transparency of its 
atmosphere, the grand outlines of the mountains that surround it, 
and, above all, of course, the marvellous temple-crowned steep 
that barred the end of the very street in which I was housed, the 
general aspect of the third-rate Residenz-Stadt—so oddly grafted 
on a dilapidated Turkish village by the Royal Bavarian art-patron 
who was its founder—appeared to me mean and, worse still, 
prosaic to the last degree. To most dwellers in Athens the perfect 
profile of the Attic hill-ranges and the splendour and purity of 
the Attic sky seem well-worn commonplaces that will not bear 
repetition, so universally are they accounted to be the redeeming 
features of perhaps the most tiresome, and certainly the most 
troublesome, of minor capitals. As for me, I never wearied of 
their beauties, and of the two neither uneventful nor uninterest- 
ing years | passed in Greece, the memories that have remained 
with me most vividly are perhaps those of early rides, all over the 
wild barren country made lovely by its wondrous colouring when 
the sun had not yet grown too fierce, and every breath one took 
in seemed a fresh draught of life and vigour ; and of late vigils in 
the broad light of a golden moon, when the town was hushed in 
sleep, and the silence was unbroken by any sound savethe plaint 
of some nightingale in the neighbouring olive-groves. To my 
mind—and I am fully conscious of the heresy I am propounding 
—the poetry of Greece (and wondrous poetry it is !) lay far more 
in her atmosphere and light, in the glorious canopy spread over 
her by nature, than in the shattered relics of her art, or in her im- 
perishable historical associations. 

When I first set foot in Greece, however, there was certainly 
little that was poetical in the aspect of things. King Otho had 
been driven out a fortnight before, and although a Provisional 
Government had been installed, with M. Boulgaris at its head, the 
country was a prey to anarchy. Nothing could be more revolt- 
ing than the spectacle presented by the Greek military. The 
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troops at Athens, which had been chiefly instrumental in the 
revolution just accomplished, were ina state of complete insub- 
ordination. The streets swarmed with these ruffians, who 
disgraced their uniforms by every kind of outrage, ill-used women, 
broke into houses and robbed passers-by in the broad daylight, 
or, in their more harmless moods, paraded the town in carriages 
they had seized, lolling in drunken fashion on the cushions, and 
chanting the most unmelodious ditties with that hideous nasal 
intonation peculiar to Greek singing.* It was altogether a 
repulsive spectacle, and I trust I may never again see the like of 
this licentious soldiery. Fortunately, in the nation itself there 
was a healthy undercurrent, and some of the leading men, such 
as those eminent survivors of the struggle for independence, the 
aged Mavrocordato and the historian Tricoupis, showed consi- 
derable shrewdness in at once making sure of English sympathies 
by putting forward Prince Alfred ¢ as a candidate for the vacant 
throne. I arrived when the Alfredist movement was at its full 
tide, and found my chief, Mr. Scarlett, fairly embarked in it. 
There was a grand popular demonstration in front of the Lega- 
tion within a few days of my landing, and a deputation insisted 
on seeing Scarlett, who was sorely put to it to find language 
ambiguous enough ‘not to commit him, and yet sufficiently cordial 
not to damp the enthusiasm of the hour. It certainly was an 
anxious time for him—I might almost say for us, as he was good 
enough to consult me freely on every question that arose. The 
position was indeed very difficult, for Lord Russell sent out no 
instructions and left our most pressing telegrams unanswered ; 
thus allowing us indeed to infer from his reticence that the 
movement in favour of Prince Alfred was not altogether un- 
welcome to our Government, but giving us no other cue as to 
their intentions. Under these circumstances the Legation 
could only remain passive, and simply allow the Alfredist 
fever to run its course unchecked. The French and Russian 
Missions, on the other hand{—and more especially the former, 
under the guidance of M. Bourée, who was the very type of the 
remuant, somewhat self-seeking agent of his country—meanwhile 
became most active centres of intrigue in favour of the candi- 
dature of the Duke of Leuchtenberg. It is indeed worthy of 


* The same sounds, as I have since learned by experience, are to be heard 
from the Indians of South America. 

+ Afterwards Duke of Edinburgh. 

t It is perhaps superfluous to mention that Great Britain, France, and Russia 
were at that time the recognised Protecting Powers of Greece. The history of 
the reign of King Otho is indeed mainly made up of the not all too creditable 
intrigues and contests of the so-called partisans of these several Powers. 
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remark thata Russo-French understanding as against us—for that 
is its only imaginable raison d’étre *—was already foreshadowed 
in Greece at that comparatively remote period. 

All of a sudden, about the middle of December, Lord Russell’s 
silence was broken by a telegram—certainly the most astounding 
it has ever been my lot to decipher. It announced the departure, 
on a special mission to the Provisional Government, of my old 
Vienna colleague Mr. Elliot, who was charged to decline the 
offer of the crown for Prince Alfred, but at the same time to 
announce her Majesty’s intention of handing over the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, and of further recommending to the Porte the 
cession to that kingdom of Epirus and Thessaly, on condition of 
the Greeks selecting a candidate for the throne who should be 
agreeable to her Majesty, and adopting a liberal constitutional 
form of government. With all due respect for the memory 
of the departed statesman, | must own that I cannot re- 
member any despatch that filled me with greater amazement, or 
seemed to me to point to a policy more prejudicial to our 
interests. At any rate, we at the Legation were in despair over it. 
Lord Russell’s artless, almost naif, assumption that he could 
obtain from the Sultan, for the mere asking, the cession of two 
valuable provinces, was promptly dispelled by Sir H. Bulwer’s 
unequivocal reports as to the disastrous effects which such a 
proposal would assuredly produce if in any way mooted at 
Constantinople. As for the surrender of Corfu, it certainly 
appeared to me then a serious political mistake. It was the first 
step in the course of self-effacement and abdication of prestige 
and influence so fatally followed for some years by the Liberal 
Administration, and which now has been happily replaced by a 
more virile and truly national policy. ‘ Une puissance qui com- 
mence a rendre est une puissance finie,” was Prince Bismarck’s 
well-known comment upon this Ionian transaction; but I am 
anticipating. At the same time it must be allowed that the 
manceuvring of our Cabinet about the Greek throne, ably 
seconded by Elliot’s diplomacy, had been extremely adroit. As 
long as it was necessary, Prince Alfred was pitted against the 
Russian and French candidates, Leuchtenberg and the Duc 
d’Aumale (the latter being put forward also, though less promi- 
nently) ; but when once the field had been cleared by the election 
of our own Prince, our final candidate was produced in the 


* Written in 1879-80. It need not be pointed out that the existing Dual 
Alliance was primarily directed against Germany, and not against this 
country, the political condition of Europe having been profoundly modified, 
of course, since the events dealt with above. 
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person of the present King, then Prince William of Denmark. 
Before we reached, however, the choice of the Danish Prince, 
our Legation had to go, as it were, through a severe course of the 
Almanach de Gotha. During something like a fortnight, telegrams 
came pouring in upon Elliot on the subject of the candidates 
successively recommended by her Majesty to the Greek nation. 
The list was in itself a curiosity, and comprised, I remember, the 
King Consort (Ferdinand) of Portugal, Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg, a Prince of Holstein, Prince Leiningen, the Archduke 
Maximilian, and several others whose names I cannot now 
call to mind; and the cyphered messages coming over the 
Turkish lines, and reaching Athens in a dreadfully mutilated 
form, we were very hard put to it to make out who were the 
different illustrious personages proposed for acceptance. Elliot 
and I often sat late into the night puzzling over these Foreign 
Office conundrums. 

There was a certain amount of excitement about life in this 
disturbed capital which I at first enjoyed very much; but one 
got tired of blatant crowds and discordant “ zitos”—even though 
in honour of an English prince—and indeed became somewhat 
ashamed of one’s popularity. It was inconvenient, too, after the 
first novelty had passed away, to have to walk the streets at night, 
and, for that matter, at the earlier stage of the revolution, 
also by day, with one’s hand on the six-shooter in one’s coat- 
pocket. The city was not only full of a lawless military rabble, 
but some of the political leaders, like Grivas and Mavromichali, 
had brought up bands of retainers from distant Acarnania and 
Maina—the most picturesque cut-throats imaginable, armed to 
the teeth and clad in braided jackets and dingy fustanellas—and 
with these swept the thoroughfares, much as in the Eternal City 
the patricians in the worst days of the Republic, or the Orsinis 
and Colonnas of more modern times. The National Assembly, 
meeting at Christmas-time, swelled the ranks of these gentry, for 
many of the provincial members came to town with their clienis 
and dependents, who, while stormy sittings were going on within, 
strutted about the lobbies and courtyard, or held a parliament of 
rags and tattered finery in the sunny street outside, squatting on 
their haunches, with belts full of daggers and pistols and with 
scowling looks more alarming even than their weapons. In reality 
harmless fellows enough, I have little doubt, but pestilential with 
garlic and the vilest tobacco. 

On the innumerable féte and saints’ days of the Greek Church 
these worthies had an unpleasant trick of letting-off their fire- 
locks in the air in sign of rejoicing, not with blank cartridges, 
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but loaded with ball. Several unfortunate people were killed in 
this way while looking out of window, and Miss Scarlett herself 
once had a narrow escape. Before long, however, there was 
plenty of gunpowder burned in right earnest at Athens, and on 
one day of special turmoil and disturbance I remember being 
out walking with Eber, the ex-Garibaldian general—at this period 
correspondent of the Times at Athens—and getting into the line 
of fire of two skirmishing parties, when, to my great relief, this 
undeniably valiant Magyar gave me an excellent example of 
prudence by skedaddling as fast as he could. Eber lodged at 
the same hotel as Geofroy and myself, and we habitually dined 
together, and afterwards adjourned to his rooms. He had a 
silver tongue and silky ways, was full of anecdote and informa- 
tion, and a charming musician to boot. Altogether a very 
accomplished person, with whom I struck up a considerable 
friendship. 

But much the most serious experience I had of Greek civil 
warfare was the contest that broke out at Athens a few months 
later, and culminated in some very severe fighting on July 2, 
1863. Two opposing military factions, respectively headed by an 
officer rejoicing in the name of Papadiamantopoulo, and by 
Colonel Coroneos, afterwards well known in connection with the 
Cretan insurrection of 1866, came to open hostilities that day. 
I had left the Hotel d’Orient by this time and occupied lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of the Patissia road, where I was roused 
quite early in the morning by the loud report of big guns, 
followed by the rattle of musketry. I dressed with all speed, 
and going on to the flat-roof of the house at once made out that 
a field-battery was drawn up on the Place de la Concorde 
hard by, whence it was pounding away straight down the 
Boulevard du Stade in the direction of the Artillery barracks, in 
which Papadiamantopoulo (Coquin des diamants, to borrow old 
Lady Aldborough’s free translation of knave of diamonds) had 
set up his headquarters. From my observatory I could see that 
the hot dusty streets all round were thoroughly deserted, the 
usual traffic having vanished in presence of the murderous strife 
that was going on. Presently our newly-arrived attaché, George 
Jenner, who lived in my neighbourhood, turned up, and, after a 
hurried breakfast, we agreed that our proper course was to make 
for the Legation. To get there, however, we had to proceed up 
the greater part of this very Boulevard du Stade, so that we had 
a lively walk of it, and, although we carefully hugged the houses 
as we went along in single file, were in the line of fire the whole 
way, the whirring of the bullets past us being much too close to 
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be pleasant, one shot striking a telegraph-post just over our 
heads. The rest of the day we spent at the Legation without 
precisely knowing how the fight was going on and what turn 
things were taking. The silence, broken only by the distant 
discharge of firearms, and the perfect emptiness of the streets 
on this glorious July day, had an extremely lugubrious effect, but 
later on in the afternoon it was quite exciting to watch the 
practice of a couple of howitzers that had been hauled halfway 
up the hill of Lycabettus, The shells came tearing through the 
deep blue sky, apparently straight at us as we stood at the open 
window, but passing, of course, high over the Legation roof and 
plunging into the lower part of the town which was held by 
Coroneos. Presently my friend Geofroy came round to us, 
having, at considerable risk, run the gauntlet of the fighting, 
which was sharpest in the immediate neighbourhood of his hotel, 
where Coroneos was making a most determined attack on the 
National Bank, almost next door. Scarlett fully discussed the 
situation with Geofroy, who remained his guest for the rest of 
the day, and it was agreed that the Ministers of the three 
Protecting Powers were bound to make some attempt to stop 
the wanton shedding of blood that was going on. As the 
French Minister, Bourée, lived some distance out of town at 
Patissia, Geofroy suggested that towards evening, when the firing 
would probably slacken, Scarlett should endeavour to communi- 
cate with him as well as with the Russian Minister, Bloudoff. 
Scarlett falling in with this proposal, Geofroy and I sat down 
and drew up the draft of a joint note, to be signed by the three 
Ministers, proposing an immediate suspension of hostilities, and 
advising both contending parties to submit their differences to 
the National Assembly pending the arrival of the newly elected 
king. ‘Thus the afternoon wore away. 

Just before sunset we heard the sound of wheels, and, looking 
out, saw a string of half a dozen carriages rapidly approaching, 
with the Union Jack flying from the foremost of them. They 
drew up at the Legation door, Captain Hillyar, of H.M.S. Queen, 
two-decker, jumped out, and, with him, a guard of some thirty 
marines he had brought up from the Pirzeus on hearing how 
serious matters looked, It was very satisfactory to hear the ring 
of the rifles on the pavement as the men grounded arms at 
the word of command given in English. The marines were 
quartered in the yard and garden of the house, and we went to 
dinner in a much more comfortable frame of mind. In the 
evening the firing entirely ceased, and Scarlett, with Geofroy and 
myself, sallied forth in quest of Count Bloudoff, who lived in the 
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square immediately facing the Royal Palace, and must have 
passed an unpleasant day, for his house was riddled with bullets. 
Although habitually disinclined to act in concert with his 
colleagues, he agreed on this occasion to everything that was 
suggested. The most important point settled with him was that 
a detachment of his sailors (for he, too, had received a garrison 
that evening) and some of our own marines should at once 
take possession of the National Bank. This was fortunately 
accomplished without opposition, and we then all got into 
Scarlett’s carriage and drove out to Patissia, where a final council 
was held in M. Bourée’s house. The upshot of it was that the 
Russian and French first secretaries, Prince Léon Gagarine and 
Geofroy, together with myself, were charged first to call upon the 
President of the National Assembly in the name of our chiefs, 
and, having obtained his concurrence to our proposal for an 
armistice, then to seek out the chiefs of the two contending 
factions and lay it before them. We were further to give formal 
notice to them that a mixed guard of sailors and marines from 
the Russian, French, and English ships would be placed over the 
National Bank till order and tranquillity were completely restored. 
We started on this mission at about nine o’clock at night in an 
open carriage with the colours of the three Protecting Powers 
and a white flag of truce flying from the box-seat. The President 
of the National Assembly (Moraitini, if I mistake not) received us 
with great manifestations of joy and at once agreed to everything 
we had to propose. The poor man was, in fact, in a great fright, 
and only too glad of our intervention. From him we went on to 
the former royal stables, now turned into artillery barracks, 
where, after some parleying, we obtained admittance to the 
doughty Papadiamantopoulo, who also turned out to be reason- 
able enough, and readily signed the declaration of truce we had 
brought with us. I suspect he had been having rather the worst 
of the fight, and, for that reason, did not demur to handing over 
the bank to our care. Finally, we drove down to the very rough 
headquarters occupied by Coroneos in the lower suburbs, on the 
road to the Pirzeus, nearly opposite the Cerameicus cemetery 
discovered of late years. We found this redoubtable chieftain 
installed in a kind of shanty not far from the Botanical Gardens, 
and, although in a sulky mood, still not unwilling to sign. When 
he had done so, however, we took a parting shot at him by 
telling him of the occupation of the bank, and warning him that 
it was now under our protection. I have seldom seen a man 
look more savage than he did whenjhe heard this ; and no wonder, 
for he felt he was now baulked of the main prize he had been 
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contending for. His face was convulsed with rage, and he said 
something extremely impudent about foreign interference in 
Greek affairs which 1 remember I answered very sharply. Thus 
ended our mission, and, with it, the most eventful birthday I ever 
passed. 

From that time forward we became answerable for the peace 
and order of the town till the arrival of the King, who had been 
elected in March, and was expected in the course of the autumn, 
Scarlett had telegraphed, on the outbreak of the fighting, to 
Admiral Smart at Malta, and in a few days the whole Mediterra- 
nean Squadron, composed of half a dozen line-of-battleships, was 
at the Pirzus, These, with one or two French and Russian 
vessels, placed so powerful a force at the disposal of the Ministers 
that they next proceeded to insist upon every Greek soldier being 
sent out of the town, threatening, in case of refusal, to land guns 
and men and occupy it themselves. 1 well remember how the 
unfortunate Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs for the time being, 
M. Calligas, was summoned to our Legation and informed of 
this decision in stern language by the assembled Protecting trio. 
Of course he could only bow his head and submit, and thus we 
were well rid for a season of the glorious Greek army, and no 
longer in daily fear of disturbance. 

After this digression I will return to something like a sequence 
of events. In January, only a few weeks after my arrival, I 
accompanied Scarlett and his charming daughter (now Lady 
Walsham) on a ten-days voyage in that fine old two-decker the 
Queen. The Scarletts took with them two remarkably pretty Greek 
young ladies of the name of Carpouni, who, with their father, had 
sought refuge at the Legation during the first wild days of the 
revolution. Carpouni was a devoted Othonist, and his wife, a 
Bavarian lady who had come to Athens with Queen Amélie, had 
been a great favourite at Court and the Queen’s special confidante, 
so that the whole family were objects of popular dislike, and 
scarcely deemed themselves in safety after the departure of their 
royal patrons, whom Madame Carpouni herself had followed 
into exile. Very scant justice has been done to the memory of 
Queen Amélie, who was a remarkable woman and, as well as her 
less gifted consort, sincerely attached to Greece, and indeed 
strongly imbued with those delusive dreams of a resurrection of 
the national greatness and glory which it is hard not to forgive 
the Greeks, however fatal they have been to the substantial 
welfare and rational development of their country. Much 
ridicule has been cast on the King and Queen for adopting the 
national costume, which was more generally worn in those days, 
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and identifying themselves with many of the national habits 
and prejudices. The royal Teutonic couple, disguised en Palicare 
et Palicaresse, were, no doubt, a sight to raise a smile, but beneath 
this harmless, though ill-judged, masquerading, they harboured 
feelings of the deepest devotion to their adopted country and an 
earnest desire to serve it to the best of their ability. The Queen 
herself was an ardent Philhellene, and, during her anxious, 
troubled reign no doubt found relief from much vexation and 
humiliation in her passionate faith in the grande idée which 
would at no distant day restore the splendours of Hellenism 
and seat her consort and herself on the throne of Byzantium. A 
characteristic instance of this subject being always uppermost in 
her thoughts was given me by Boudouris, who, at the time of my 
stay in Greece, was one of the cleverest and most active of Greek 
politicians. Boudouris had been partly educated in England, 
spoke English perfectly, and was constantly at the Legation, to 
which he made himself very useful by bringing the last news of 
the day. He has since held office on several occasions, sat as 
Deputy for Poros for some years, and is a brilliant specimen of 
the modern Athenian. Boudouris, like most of his fellow 
politicians, had been in opposition to the Court, and, after being 
greatly in favour with Queen Amélie, had incurred her displeasure 
by some cutting remark he had permitted himself. A ball was 
about to be given at the Palace, and his friends taunting him 
with the sorry figure he would make at it now that the royal 
hostess had. withdrawn her countenance from him, Boudouris 
audaciously laid a wager that he would compel her Majesty, one 
of whose habitual partners he had been, to dance with him on that 
occasion. The Queen was passionately fond of dancing, and her 
balls, in true German style, always ended with a coftillon, in which 
she herself took part. Boudouris laid his plans accordingly. 
When the well-known figure came round which consists of two 
men being taken up to one of the ladies who has to choose 
between the flowers, animals, or other things whose names they 
may have assumed, he contrived to be led up to the Queen with 
another man. The lady who had charge of him made a profound 
curtsey and asked : “ Which does your Majesty prefer : Thessaly 
or Macedonia?” ‘The Queen, without hesitation, replied “ Mace- 
donia,” and promptly found herself twirling round the room with 
the peccant and exulting Boudouris! I need not explain that, 
when given the choice between the two coveted provinces, she 
had at once named that which lay the farthest on the road to 
Constantinople. Poor Queen Amélie! The buildings of her 
experimental farm near Menidi and the various charitable and 
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educational establishments she founded still remain to show how 
actively she sought to benefit the country. That her efforts, and 
those of her weak, but well-intentioned, husband are now rightly 
appreciated by a select few at least, was proved to me, many 
years afterwards, during my last sojourn at Athens. A Greek 
statesman who was then in office, and is certainly one of the most 
straightforward of men, told me that he had spent the summer 
in Southern Germany. ‘“ When there,” he said, “I expressly went 
ona pilgrimage to Bamberg and stood by the tomb of King Otho. 
If ever a man truly loved Greece he did, and he meant thoroughly 
well by her.” 

Thanks to our three young ladies and to the hospitality of 
Captain Hillyar of the Queen, we had a delightful cruise on 
glassy seas and under the sunniest of skies, visiting first Poros 
and its ancient disused arsenal, and then going across to Nauplia, 
whence we made excursions to Argos and Mycenz. Our party 
also included Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, whose yacht, the Flirt, 
we had in tow most of the time. The only incident to mar the 
pleasure of our expedition occurred at Nauplia, where an unfortu- 
nate seaman of the Oucen was killed in a brawl with some native 
boatmen. There was nothing in the least political about this 
untoward occurrence, but, to impress the Greeks with the value 
we attached to the lives of our men, we buried the poor fellow 
on shore next day with great pomp, and Hillyar, who was 
much incensed by the murder, gave all Nauplia a thorough scare 
by beating to quarters in the dead of the night. Any one who 
has had the doubtful pleasure of being on board a man-of-war 
during this operation will realise the effect it must have produced 
on the wretched Nauplians, who, roused out of their slumbers 
by our broadsides, no doubt thought we were bombarding them 
in retaliation for the crime committed the day before. 

There never can have been much society at Athens. At this 
time, with the exception of various members of the Soutzo family 
and their connections, there was little beyond such as we made 
up entre collegues. Of our own Legation we had George Jenner,* 
then quite a youth, and later on Graham Sandford, who was 
mostly remarkable for his good looks. With the latter, by the 
way, I tried the doubtful experiment of sharing a house and its 
expenses, but did not find it answer—as, indeed, I fancy it seldom 
does. The Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires, fat Count Keyserling, was 
very amusing, but trés mauvaise langue—a striking instance of the 
fallacy which credits very stout people with exceptional goed- 
nature and benevolence. In spite of his size he was extremely 
* Afterward H.M. Minister at Guatemala. 
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fond of dancing, which made the caustic Russian Envoy say of 
him : “ Le Comte Keyserling a la circonférence d’un ballon, mais 
il en a aussi la légereté.” As for M. Bourée, the French Minister, 
no one could be more entertaining than he. Unfortunately he 
was an inveterate faiseur and intriguer, and was strongly marked 
with what a witty Belgian diplomatic friend of mine used to call 
“la tache Consulaire, la seule ineffacable.” The Italian Minister, 
that arch-revolutionist Mamiani, lived in the greatest retirement ; 
we saw more of his clever and talented secretary, Count Joannini, 
whom I was destined to meet again some years later under very 
different circumstances. But much the most interesting and 
important person of our small set was Comtesse Bloudoff, the 
wife of the Russian Envoy—beautiful indeed in those days and 
full of charm and cleverness. Her salon in the corner house of the 
Place de la Constitution—a delightful bit of the cultured Western 
world from which one felt so much cut off at Athens at the time 
I speak of—was a real god-send to us all. How pleasant are my 
memories of balmy evenings spent on her balcony looking over 
the Palace square, evenings 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise— 

when the scent of orange blossoms, mingling with the harmonies 
of a full choir of nightingales, was wafted over from the royal 
gardens, while above Lycabettus the moon sailed high and clear 
through the translucent Attic sky! During the brief—all too 
brief—spring-time, while the plains round the city were still 
fully clad in tenderest verdure—the horses and mules standing 
shoulder high in the green barley—and the olive-trees, which 
had not yet received their dull coating of dust, cast the delicate 
tracery of their shade across the glare of the white country 
roads, the charming Comtesse would take long drives with her 
lovely little girls all round the neighbourhood, resting at times 
in the Botanical Gardens, which stand where once flourished 
the groves of the Academy, or wandering by the sea-shore at 
Phalerum, and wherever she went, a knot of us, of whom I was 
not the least faithful, went too. Dull indeed to us would have 
been existence at Athens without her winning presence and kindly 
welcome. 

In August the torrid heat drove me to seek for a while 
the cool breezes of the Bosphorus, and I then for the first time 
became acquainted with the wonders of Constantinople. Here 
1 found at the Embassy Edward Herbert, and got to know 
that original, talented and most kind-hearted of would-be cynics, 
Henry Labouchere. Here, too, I met my future colleague, 
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the “Irish Arab,” Lionel Moore, in those days full of life 
and health and spirits. Doing the Mosques and other sights 
one broiling hot day* with Herbert, I witnessed the fire by 
which the greater portion of the Old Seraglio was burned to the 
ground. We had just left Stamboul, and were riding across the 
Galata Bridge, on our way back to Missirie’s, when the rush past 
us of a lot of half-naked savages dragging a wretched hand 
fire-engine, and wildly yelling as they went, made us pause and 
turn. There, right behind us, we saw the magnificent grove of 
ancient cypresses, in the grounds we had passed through barely a 
couple of hours before, all alight and looking like so many 
pyramids of fire. Behind this crackling screen of writhing, 
tortured trunks and branches—almost human they seemed in 
their agony—the kiosks and detached dwelling-houses that 
made up the Palace were blazing fiercely, while the volumes 
of smoke rising heavily in the breathless, sweltering air hung in 
lurid masses over the whole promontory of Serai Bournou. It 
was both imposing and terrible to see these walls—perhaps the 
most deeply blood-stained in the world—wrapped in their final 
fiery doom. The flames made short work of them, and before 
evening fully two-thirds—fortunately the least interesting historic- 
ally—of the vast, straggling Palace were reduced toshapeless ruins. 

Very shortly after this I returned to Athens, where nothing of 
special note occurred up to the King’s arrival. I brought back 
with me from Constantinople a Bagdad pony—a very good- 
looking grey—which I had bought of Labouchere. Although 
slightly gone in the fore-legs, like so many of that breed, he 
made a very fair hack and served me well in my long, delightful 
early morning rides. 

Politically, everything remained quiet till the royal landing on 
October 30 (1863), on which occasion the Athenians, indeed all 
the Greeks, went wild with joy and excitement, and gave their 
new sovereign a truly enthusiastic welcome. For several days 
the city was given up entirely to public rejoicings, of which the 
most remarkable features—a sight indeed to be remembered— 
were some fireworks, which were let off immediately behind the 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter, while the heights of the 
Acropolis above were simultaneously illuminated with Bengal 
lights. The effect was ‘exceedingly fine, however fairly it might 
be criticised on strictly esthetic grounds as unworthy of such 
classic surroundings. But, although everything went merrily 
as a marriage-bell, it was impossible not to feel compassion for 
the boy-king whose lot was cast among so turbulent and fickle a 

* August 12, 1863. 
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race as the Greeks. He was, and looked, so young and artless 
that the experiment seemed to all of us questionable and indeed 
highly hazardous, and although it has answered far better than 
the most sanguine had any warrant to hope, even now the rash- 
ness of the conception appears to me scarcely compatible with 
true statesmanship. I can well remember how strongly that 
impression came home to me and others the day on which the 
youthful Sovereign took the oath to the Constitution in the 
National Assembly. The sight of this slight, delicate stripling, 
standing alone amidst a crowd of callous, unscrupulous politi- 
cians, many of whom had been steeped to the lips in treason, 
and swearing to observe, as he has so faithfully done, the most 
unworkable of charters, from which nearly every safeguard, 
beginning with the suppression of a Second Chamber, had been 
studiously eliminated—without, I regret to say, any opposition 
on the part of our Government, at that time all powerful in 
Greece—was indeed painful and saddening. It is true that our 
Danish Telemachus had brought with him, as mentor and 
political adviser, a Count Sponneck, who had played some part 
in the public affairs of his country, and hada great reputation for 
prudence and sagacity. I had occasion to see a good deal 
of Count Sponneck during the journey I afterwards made with 
the King to the Ionian Islands, and must confess that I was 
much disappointed in him, and, more especially, struck by his 
phenomenal want of tact. 

At this time I was much engrossed by personal worries into 
the particulars of which it is needless to enter. Nor were 
matters improved by my stupidly slipping up one morning on 
the marble floor of the vestibule at the Legation and coming 
down with such force as to break my right arm. This occurred 
at the end of November, and when I was well enough to get 
about freely I applied for leave of absence, and resolved to go to 
Italy fora change. On January 2, 1864, 1 went on board the 
Messageries boat at the Pirzeus, again having for a companion 
Geofroy, who, this time, was leaving Athens for good. The 
steamer had just come in from Constantinople, and as I paced 
her deck, taking stock of the fellow passengers with whom I was 
to be thrown as far as Messina, I soon singled out a tall, good- 
looking, middle-aged Englishman accompanied by a young lady 
—evidently his daughter. All I noticed at first was that she was 
very fair and slight, and extremely graceful, as well as parfaite- 
ment bien mise. 1 speedily got into conversation with the father, 
who, it appeared, had just been engaged on important railway 
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seeing me brought on board by a man-of-war boat of the Revenge, 
and mentioned to me Lionel Moore and other Therapia acquaint- 
ances. While we were conversing, the sound of a piano, very 
skilfully played, reached us from the deck saloon, and presently 
there came some slight Italian melody—one of Campana’s, I 
rather think—sung with exquisite taste and feeling by a most 
lovely mezzo-soprano voice of unusual compass. 

On the first two days of our journey we had a perfectly smooth 
sea, but soon got into so thick a fog that we had to anchor at 
Poros for the night. Music made the hours fly in the most de- 
lightful way, and even after doubling Cape Matapan, and getting 
into rougher waters, I well remember how I held on to the piano, 
when joining my new and charming friend in some duet—she, 
meanwhile, achieving miracles of equilibrium on the music-stool 
—till at last the violent lurching of the vessel drove us to safer 
seats. Messina was reached all too soon, and there for the time 
I had my last look at the bright, winsome face which many years 
after came to gladden my life and home for good. 

After a short stay in Italy I received orders to return at once 
to Athens and take charge of the Legation between the departure 
of Scarlett and the arrival of his successor, Erskine. I sailed from 
Leghorn on May7and landed at the Pirzeus on the 12th. Two days 
later the Scarletts left, much to my regret, and I moved into the 
Legation House, where I made myself very comfortable for the 
time with Eric Farquhar, an extremely nice fellow, who was lost 
all too soon to his friends and to the service, dying of typhoid 
fever a few years afterwards at Peking. 

The protracted negotiations for ceding the administration of 
the Ionian Islands to Greece had now come to an end, and the 
arrangements for handing them over to their new masters were 
all but completed. On the first occasion I had of seeing Count 
Sponneck after my return, he informed me that the King would 
shortly go and take possession of the Islands in person, and that 

his Majesty hoped that I, as well as the French and Russian 
Chargés d’Affaires, as representing the three Protecting Powers 
(by a fortunate chance both Bourée and Bloudoff were absent 
on leave), would accompany him on the occasion. I telegraphed 
home for instructions, and was told to accept the invitation and 
take my passage in the Revenge, the flagship of Admiral Yelverton, 
then stationed at the Pirzeus. My colleagues, Vicomte Amelot 
de Chaillou (next to Edmond de Polignac the most amusing 
Frenchman I ever knew) and Prince Léon Gagarine, received 
instructions similar to mine, and we all prepared with great 
alacrity for an expedition which, in addition to its political in- 
terest, promised to be delightful, as it indeed proved in every 
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sense. The young King left Athens the last week in May, and 
travelled overland, by Corinth and Argos, to Tripolitza and 
Sparta, making a triumphal progress through the Peloponnesus, 
and being met at Calamata by the corvette Hellas. It was 
arranged that we should rendezvous with his Majesty at Navarino, 
and I accordingly went on board the Revenge on the morning of 
June 1, taking George Jenner with me and leaving Farquhar to 
look after the Legation at Athens. 

I greatly regret that I should have kept no daily notes of a 
journey which was so well worth recording in all its details, and 
that I am, thus, entirely thrown on my memory—which, fortu- 
nately, happens to be a fairly tenacious one—for an account of 
it. At Navarino we found the Magicienne, carrying the flag of 
the French Admiral d’Aboville, and the Russian frigate Oleg. 
We were soon joined by the royal corvette and at once left for 
the north, steaming in due order of naval etiquette : the Hellas 
leading, our ship following astern on her port and the French- 
man on her starboard quarter, while the Russian brought up the 
rear. About noon the following day we slowed down, and pre- 
sently cast anchor in the Bay of Katacolo, where we found that 
magnificent specimen of the old three-decker, the Duke of 
Marlborough, 130 guns, waiting for us. She carried the last 
battalion of our troops withdrawn from Corfu and had Sir Henry 
Storks, the Lord High Commissioner of the Islands, on board. 
We had barely cast anchor when a State barge flying the Ionian 
standard left her side and steered for the Hellas, on reaching 
which the colours were struck and carried on board by Sir ° 
Henry himself, who laid them at the feet of the King—a some- 
what theatrical piece of display it seemed to me, The yacht 
Undine, with the Duke of Sutherland and Lord Sefton, was like- 
wise here, and in the evening there was a banquet on board the 
royal corvette in honour of all these distinguished people. 
Long after dark the Marlborough steamed slowly past us on her 
way to Malta, her three tiers of ports lighted up, and affording a 
beautiful but, at the same time, to my mind saddening sight, for 
she bore away with her the last vestige of our dominion in the 
Islands, 

Early on the morning of June 6 we were off Corfu, and there 
was a great stir throughout the combined squadron in view of 
the landing of the King. Fortunately, we three foreign repre- 
sentatives were not expected to take part in the ceremonies attend- 
ing his Majesty’s reception, so that, going on shore as private 
individuals in plain clothes, we had excellent opportunities of 
observing the conduct and demeanour of the Corfiotes on this 
memorable occasion, I have never seen crowds behave better, 
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though they were very excusably wild with enthusiasm, and 
manifested their joy in truly Southern demonstrative fashion. 
Distasteful as was to me the occasion of all these rejoicings, 
I must own that the decoration and illumination of the Es- 
planade were quite beautiful in their way, and that I passed 
a delightful evening wandering in and out of the dense throng in 
the company of De Robeck, Yelverton’s nephew and flag- 
lieutenant, and his very pretty wife, a somewhat rustic, but most 
taking, graceful creature he had brought home with him from 
the Cape. I had rooms at the St. George’s Hotel, but dined every 
day with the King at the Palace, as did also my French and 
Russian colleagues, After an early dinner, his Majesty used by 
turns to take one of us out driving all about the lovely neighbour- 
hood in a mail-phaeton, with a very good-looking pair of horses 
he had brought out from England, and on our return from these 
drives he would keep whichever of us had been thus honoured 
till late in the evening, talking and smoking on the Palace 
balcony. Thanks to these long #étes-d-iétes, I speedily got to know 
the young Sovereign as one seldom does know crowned heads, 
and this closer acquaintance called forth in me feelings of the 
most sincere respect and attachment. 

King George was at this time barely eighteen and a half, and 
his countenance bore an impress of such extreme youth and 
candour that the excitable Corfiote peasantry at once hailed him 
as Hagios Georgios, or Saint George. Although still boyish in 
many ways, and with a flow of animal spirits that made it some- 
times difficult for us, his daily companions, to maintain the 
respectful reserve and gravity due to his regal station, he already 
showed much of that simple dignity and charm of manner which 
together with her transcendent beauty, have made his sister, the 
Princess of Wales, the beloved of all England. Even at this 
time it was possible to discern in him the sterling qualities which 
have enabled him to weather the many difficulties that beset his 
Government during the Cretan insurrection, again during the 
storm produced by the Oropos murders, and, finally, through 
this last most serious crisis in Eastern affairs.* But his truthful- 
ness and straightforwardness, united to considerable firmness of 
character and high personal courage, at once assured to him an 
exceptional position with his subjects, while his powerful dynastic 
connections subsequently made him an invaluable link between 
Europe and his country at those conjunctures when Greece 
stood in greatest disfavour with public opinion in the West. I 
sometimes doubt whether the Greeks sufficiently realise the 
extent to which they are indebted to their King for the consider- 

* The events of 1885-86. 
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ation and sympathy that have ever been shown to them. At 
the same time, the young Sovereign early borrowed a leaf out of 
the book of King Leopold of Belgium by letting—to quote that 
sagacious Sovereign’s well-known jest—his subjects clearly under- 
stand that he always “ kept a portmanteau ready packed,” and 
was prepared to leave them at any moment if ever they should 
make it too evident that they desired to be rid of him. At the 
period at which I was honoured with his intimacy King George 
strongly showed the marks of the admirable home influences 
from which he had only just been removed. He had a holy 
horror of all vice and deceit, and I remember being both 
touched and amused one evening by his confiding to me his 
determination to marry as early as possible in order to be placed 
at once out of reach of the many risks and temptations to which 
he knew he was certain to be exposed. Very sensible and 
praiseworthy this, and in striking contrast with the traditions of 
some royal houses. It is difficult to say whether the young 
Sovereign harboured any ambitious views as to future territorial 
aggrandisement at this the dawn of his reign. His guide and 
mentor, Count Sponneck, on the other hand, while loudly dis- 
claiming all sympathy with the grande idée, now and then 
betrayed aspirations which it would have been difficult to 
distinguish from that darling Utopia of the Greek race. To be 
quite fair, it was not to be expected that any ruler of Greece 
should altogether escape the allurements of so gorgeous a dream 
as that of a restored Greek Empire with its seat on the 
Bosphorus. Nevertheless, [| am convinced that the young 
monarch was, and has remained, too strongly imbued with a 
sense of his obligations to the Power that placed him on the 
throne and endowed him with the brightest jewel of his crown, 
actively to favour schemes at variance with the well-known 
principles which then governed British policy in the East. 

Fresh as he was from Marlborough House, King George very 
laudably desired to place his household on a certain footing of 
refinement and smartness, and in this respect he himself, with his 
gracious manners and neat appearance, set off by extremely well- 
made clothes, furnished an admirable example to his entourage ; 
but he had some difficulty at first with his rough Greek aides-de- 
camp, who had never worn anything but uniform (which he 
personally disliked), and did not precisely shine in evening attire. 
| remember his making us all rather uncomfortable one day by 
administering a sharp rebuke across the table to some one of 
his suite for his untidy appearance at dinner. Amelot and I did 
him, I believe, a good turn at this time by advising him to take 
into his service M. Rodostamos, who had been aide-de-camp to 
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Sir Henry Storks, and was a gentlemanlike man accustomed to 
good society. His Majesty shortly afterwards appointed him 
his Maréchal du Palais. Rodostamos made himself very useful 
to us in helping to arrange a kind of féte champétre we gave 
the King at a lovely spot on the sea-shore not very far 
from the town of Corfu. My very good friend, Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, my acquaintance with whom dates from this 
time—he had been secretary to the Lord High Commissioner 
for some years—has often spoken to me since of the success of 
this entertainment, and of the high favour in which we appeared 
to stand with our royal guest. This, and a great reception held 
at the Palace—partly in honour of that designing lady, Princess 
Darinka of Montenegro, the widow of Prince Danilo, who had 
come down from her mountains on some errand of intrigue— 
were the only festivities of any account that took placing during 
our three weeks stay at Corfu. Tlie brightest pictures, however, 
have their shadows, and I recollect that some of the most 
distinguished Corfiotes, men who had held high office under us 
—Sir Peter Brailos Armeni among others, whom I saw a good 
deal of—expressed to me regret that the King’s sojourn in the 
Island should not be turned to greater account by his Majesty 
and his adviser in studying the condition and requirements of 
its inhabitants. Of course, the extreme youth and want of 
experience of King George more than explained his not at that 
time applying himself closely to State business. No Sovereign 
has since shown greater political tact and understanding, or has 
more thoroughly identified himself with the interests of his people. 
As regards Count Sponneck, on the other hand, the remarks made 
were in some measure deserved. That singular statesman was 
then entirely engrossed in manipulating the Corfu constituency 
as he fondly imagined, in view of the impending elections, but 
his too transparent coquettings with the extreme Radical party, 
and, most of all, his habitual disparagement of everything that was 
Greek, were not likely to contribute to the popularity of his royal 
master. He had a particular knack of saying the wrong thing, 
which, with so quick-witted a people as the Greeks, had disastrous 
effects and made him many enemies. One ludicrous instance of 
this regrettable absence of tact I may here relate. Admiral 
Yelverton, who, like all of us, was much attached to the young 
King, made some remark to his counsellor as to the advisa- 
bility of his Majesty devoting some time each day to serious 
study in order to fit himself for his kingly duties. “It is true, 
my dear Admiral,” was the reply, “that the King has yet much 
to learn. But, then, please remember that he was brought up for 
the navy.” Yelverton bowed and smiled and then looked at me 
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in comical astonishment. Before very long Count Sponneck 
made his position in Greece untenable and had to return to his 
native land. 

With our departure from Corfu on June 25 began much the 
most interesting and amusing part of our tour. We touched 
successively at Paxo and Ithaca, at Santa Maura, whence we 
made an excursion to Missolonghi, at Argostoli in Cephalonia, at 
Zante, and finally at Cerigo, getting back to Athens on July 5. 
Our ten-days cruise among these beautiful islands, favoured by 
lovely weather and unbroken sunshine, and the truly splendid 
reception given to the youthful Sovereign, had quite an intoxica- 
ting effect even upon us sober outsiders. To borrow from an 
account of it in one of my despatches: “ Everywhere his Majesty 
has met with a welcome which, in the people, showed itself in 
madly excited multitudes thronging his path and standing for 
hours shouting under his windows, apparently never tired of 
watching for a glimpse of his countenance, while, on the part of 
the upper classes, it took the more costly form of a prodigal 
display of triumphal arches, illuminations, and fireworks.” 

It was, indeed, a journey not to be forgotten, and, for us who 
were in closest intimacy with the Court, had an additionally 
attractive and humorous side, inasmuch as it enabled us to see 
the central figure and object of all these manifestations and of 
this striking outburst of popular enthusiasm as he really was— 
that is, a simple, unspoilt lad, full of fun and spirits, and, on 
occasion, not above a practical joke or two at our expense. In 
fact, leaving aside its important historical character, this summer 
junketing in the suite of our crowned “middy” is about the 
most curious chapter of my reminiscences, and, could I but 
recount them, certain of its incidents would seem taken from the 
realms of burlesque rather than from the experiences of a staid 
diplomatist on an official tour. 

The first important island we visited after leaving Corfu, and 
landing for an hour or two at Ithaca and Paxo, was Santa Maura, 
and here I acquired proof—the only one afforded me during our 
cruise—of the existence of very bitter feelings against us, and 
these on the part of a man who owed a great deal to our Pro- 
tectorate. At these larger places, where we usually made a stay 
of two or three days, the King took up his quarters on shore, the 
best houses available being prepared for his reception. Here at 
Santa Maura he was lodged at the former Residency, only just 
vacated by Colonel Sebright, or, as he preferred styling himself, 
Baron d’Everton, an officer who had administered the island 
with much credit. We were all lounging about the yard of this 
house after luncheon, waiting, in the shade of a huge palm-tree, 
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for horses to take us on an excursion in the neighbourhood, when 
one of the King’s guests, M. Spiridion Valaority, a considerable 
landowner of the place, who had been high in office under our 
régime, and had, it seems, some reputation as a poet, told us, 
in reply to some remark about this magnificent specimen of 
Southern vegetation, that there was a story current of a snake 
having made its nest among its tangled, wide-spreading roots. 
Whereupon Count Sponneck, mit gewohnter Plumpheit, said : 
“Let us hear some of the melody of your verse and surely the 
snake will be enticed out of its hiding-place.” “J’ai fait l’autre 
jour un poéme,” replied M. Valaority with marked emphasis, 
“dans lequel j’ai dit que le dernier des serpents était sorti de 
cette maison!” Nothing could be in worse taste than this 
unprovoked sally uttered in the presence of Admiral Yelverton 
and myself. An awkward silence followed, but the King made 
no secret of his annoyance, and, taking M. Valaority aside, 
insisted on his at once apologising to me, a disagreeable task, of 
which he acquitted himself with sufficiently good grace. “I 
shall never allow any one,” the King then said to me, “to say 
anything disparaging before me about a country to which I owe 
so much.” I have related this slight incident at some length 
because it was the only unpleasant occurrence of the whole 
journey, and was the occasion of so cordial an outburst on the 
part of the young monarch. 

From Santa Maura we went for a very long ride on the main- 
land as far as the small town of Vonitza on the Ambracian Gulf, 
facing the coasts of Epirus, and looking over the fair waters 
where the fate of Rome and of empire was decided on that 
memorable day * when “the ribald-rid nag of Egypt” hoisted 
sail and fled “i’ the midst of the fight,” followed by “the noble 
ruin of her magic, Antony.” It is to be hoped that some of us 
were duly interested in these classic reminiscences, but I must 
own that the general aspect of our cavalcade while passing 
through these famous regions was that of a parcel of Sunday 
riders rather than of a dignified escort attending on a crowned 
head ; the young monarch himself, who was mounted, I remem- 
ber, on a spanking black mule, challenging us by turns to run 
races with him, to the great distress of some of my excellent col- 
leagues, who did not feel exactly at home on the rough, hard- 
mouthed agoyate ponies that had been provided for them. From 
Santa Maura, too, we went by sea to Missolonghi, where we 
landed and visited the dreary house in which poor Byron breathed 
his last, and the neglected spot where his remains lay until taken 
home, and which is now—or rather was then—appropriately 

* The Battle of Actium. 
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marked by the iron skeleton of the printing-press he had brought 
out with him from England. 

Speaking of Byron and Missolonghi reminds me that our Vice- 
Consul in that dismal place, at the time of our visit there, was a 
gentleman of the name of Black, who had been an officer in our 
army. A few months before, I had met at dinner one day, at the 
Legation at Athens, a stoutish old lady, very badly dressed, and 
of that distinctly Levantine type with which all visitors to the 
East are familiar, and, on being introduced to her, had been 
told she was the wife of this same Black. I sat next to her, and 
found her as uninteresting as she was unattractive. After dinner, 
when she had departed, Scarlett somewhat maliciously asked me 
what I had thought of my neighbour, and then, to my utter 
amazement, informed me that this poor old creature, with no 
trace left of even ordinary good looks, was no less a person than 
the original Maid of Athens! Zoe mou sas agapo! I confess 
that I rather resented not having been told this beforehand by 
my excellent chief, as I thus lost a chance of seeking to dis- 
cover whether, under this sadly commonplace, comfortable 
exterior, there still lay hidden away any of the charm that had 
inspired the well-known love-song. But even on this subject, as 
on so many others of historical or literary interest, some doubt 
is permissible. Mrs. Black had, it seems, two sisters, older and 
better-looking than herself, and credible persons have since 
assured me that it is by no means clearly established which of 
the trio really attracted the poet’s fancy. The family, however, 
it appears, selected for immortal honour the youngest, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Black, and to her certainly in later years 
Gounod inscribed his charming setting of the famous verses. 

At Athens too, while I think of it, I met and saw something of 
another lady to whom aromantic tale likewise attached—the wife, 
namely, of George Finlay, the distinguished historian of Greece, 
and for many years correspondent of the Times at Athens, with 
whom I had much interesting intercourse during my sojourn in 
the Greek capital. The story told was that Finlay, in the days 
when he came out as a young volunteer in the cause of Greek 
independence, had resided for some time at Constantinople, and 
there had much frequented the family of a wealthy Greek mer- 
chant, for one of whose daughters he had conceived a strong 
attachment. He had proposed to, and had been accepted by, 
the young lady, but the father obdurately refusing his consent to 
the marriage, she had finally agreed to elope by sea with her 
admirer. As she was, however, watched and guarded with truly 
Oriental methods, no other means could be devised of getting 
her out of the paternal abode than by conveying her on board 
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the vessel in a big packing-case,* supposed to contain some of 
her father’s merchandise. The stratagem succeeded admirably, 
and the precious freight was safely shipped; but when Finlay 
broke open the lid to release the devoted captive he found, to his 
utter dismay, not the enchanting object of his affections, but an 
elder and very plain sister of hers who had substituted herself 
for the heroine, whose courage had failed her at the last moment. 
Finlay, of course, strongly demurred to this exchange, and some 
compulsion, so it is said, was needed to make him put up with 
the wrong lady. The marriage was, however, duly celebrated 
on board a British man-of-war in the Bosphorus, and, whatever 
Finlay’s disappointment, he found in the person who had thus 
audaciously thrust herself upon him a devoted wife. She sur- 
vived him a good many years, continuing to live on in the 
picturesque old house—in the more ancient (Turkish) part of the 
town at the foot of the Acropolis, close by the spot where Byron 
himself had resided—in which Finlay, whose memory she wor- 
shipped, ended his days amidst his wealth of books and manu- 
scripts. Unlike “the Maid of Athens,” she was of the small, 
spare type of Levantine, with a dark skin and beady eyes, very 
simple and unpretending, having but little knowledge of the 
world and a moderate command of broken English—altogether 
the last piece of goods an ardent young Philhellene of such 
culture as Finlay’s would have cared to smuggle out of her 
father’s counting-house. 

And having thus far indulged in digression, this reminds me, 
too, that next door to the home of Finlay was that of a still 
more devoted champion of the Greek cause, General Sir Richard 
Church. He must have been close upon eighty when I arrived 
at Athens in 1862, charged with many messages for him from my 
aunt, Mrs, Arabin, who, in her youth, had known him well at 
Naples—at the time he played so active a part in stamping out 
Muratism and brigandage t—Vienna and other places. Church, 
who came a great deal to the Legation, and was treated with 
much distinction by the young King—he held the honorary rank 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Army—was a striking 
instance of how ineffaceable are our national stamp and habits. 
He had lived amongst the Greeks for at least forty years, after 
gallantly fighting for their freedom, and yet looked, for the life 
of him, as though he had never strayed from the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall; and, in his well-cut frock-coat, high black 
stock just showing the shirt collar, and glossy hat cocked at the 
proper angle, might any day have walked down the steps at the 


* According to one version, it was a clock-case—presumably a “grand- 
father.” + See The Silver Skull, by S. R. Crockett. 
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Senior United Service. He rented a large rambling mansion, 
belonging to his neighbour Finlay, made conspicuous by a 
crazy old Turkish tower which one of my informants remem- 
bers to have seen rock during the disastrous earthquake that 
destroyed Thebes. Before the house was a spacious courtyard 
shaded by venerable sycamores, and here this sprucest of 
veterans dwelt in the company of an ancient Greek aide-de- 
camp in full Palikari uniform and big mustachios, keeping up to 
the end his active English ways, riding down to Phalerum every 
morning and having his plunge in the blue waters of the bay 
before breakfast. But, with all his British bearing and mode of 
life, in heart and soul he was entirely wrapped up in the country 
of his adoption, and, unlike the cool, dissecting Finlay, was, or 
affected to be, so blind to its blemishes and failings as to be in- 
tolerant even of any reflection upon it. Of a Sunday he used to 
hold levées which were largely attended by a number of old 
Palikari chieftains in the national dress. These he would intro- 
duce to his visitors, one by one, as Mr. So-and-so, “ the best man 
in Greece,” in this respect reminding one of our old friend 
Mr. Jefferson Brick,* with “the most distinguished man of our 
country.” In this simple, unshaken faith he went down to the 
grave, amidst the oleanders on the banks of Ilissus, where he 
fitly lies at no great distance from his neighbour, that other fighter 
in a noble, but now, alas ! somewhat discredited cause. 

From Santa Maura we made for Argostoli in Cephalonia, where 
we stopped two days, taking long drives in the interior and round 
a great part of the island, and marvelling at the splendid net- 
work of reads so boldly carried over the hills in all directions— 
all the work of King Tomf and his soldiery—mournfully 
wondering the while how these masterpieces of engineering, 
fully comparable to the achievements of the Roman legionaries, 
might come to fare under a purely Greek régime. Wherever we 
went, indeed, all over these lovely islands, so wisely and munifi- 
cently administered by us for half a century, the same thought 
obtruded itself : what means had the Greeks of continuing to the 
lonians the benefits which our power and riches had ensured to 
them? Asan old retired soldier of ours bitterly said to me at 
Corfu, in pointing to the long line of substantial barracks just 
evacuated by our troops: “ Why, sir, they haven’t even got men 
enough to keep them properly swept !” 

At Zante, where we made our last halt, we were received with 
greater enthusiasm even, if possible, than elsewhere; or was. it 
that the enchanting scenery of this Flower of the East ¢ lent an 


* Vide Martin Chuzzlewit. + Sir Thomas Maitland. 
t “ Zante, fior di Levante.” 
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additional charm to the welcome given us, and made the festive 
preparations appear more striking and more beautiful? We 
went here to an extremely pretty /éte champétre given by one of 
the principal signori, and on this occasion I had my only differ- 
ence of opinion with the young King, under circumstances 
which, as it turned out, only served to increase my liking and 
respect for him. Zante was the stronghold of M. Lombardos, 
the arch-demagogue who, more than any one, had contributed 
to dissolve the tie that bound us to the Islands, and, not content 
with driving us to withdraw from them out of sheer disgust 
and weariness, had heaped every kind of contumely upon us, not 
even sparing the fair name of the Queen in his vile aspersions of 
everything that was English. I was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised and distressed—my feelings being shared by some persons 
of the highest position and intelligence among the Zantiotes— 
when, on the very day of our arrival in the island, M. Lombardos 
was invited to the royal table and treated with marked distinc- 
tion by both the King and Count Sponneck. The following day, 
at this féte in the neighbourhood, the King again singled him out 
in the crowd and conversed with him for a considerable time. 
His Majesty then came across to where I stood, and perceiving, 
I suppose, that 1 was somewhat disturbed, inquired what was 
the matter. I then, in the most respectful language, admitted 
to the King that I had noticed with regret the favour with which 
he was treating a man who had been our worst enemy, and 
whose subversive principles (Lombardos was well known to be 
in intimate relations with the most active members of the revolu- 
tionary party in Italy and Austria) made him a decidedly 
dangerous element in so young a monarchy as that of Greece. 
I ventured, therefore, I said, earnestly to warn his Majesty against 
him. Instead of taking my assuredly well-meant observations in 
good part, the King flared up, said he knew what was best for 
his interests, and, turning on his heel, left me abruptly. I had 
some conversation immediately afterwards with Count Sponneck, 
and spoke to him seriously on the subject of M. Lombardos and 
the regrettable effect which the exceptional favour shown to him 
might produce. 

In the evening we dined as usual at the royal table on board 
the Hellas, and, as usual, too, I sat next Count Sponneck and 
opposite the King. Up to this moment his Majesty had preserved 
avery distant manner towards me, when suddenly—we were half- 
way through dinner—he called for a pencil, and, taking up a bill 
of fare that lay by his plate, wrote something at the back of it, 
and gave it to a servant to take round to me. It was in 
German—a language in which we frequently conversed—and 
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said, in the kindest terms, that he wished what had passed be- 
tween us to be forgotten, and trusted it would in no way mar the 
friendship between us. I could only bow across at the moment, 
but when dinner was over, and we all went on deck for coffee, 
I did my best to make the young King feel how deeply touched 
I was by this most friendly and gracious act on his part. I 
carefully preserved the menu card, and afterwards had it framed, 
with a photograph of the writer on either side of it. 

Our delightful tour now drew to an end, and from Zante we 
shaped our course for the Pirzeus, touching on our way, for an 
hour or two, at the barren, half-desert island of Cerigo, 
which, it is hard to picture to oneself as the original realm 
of Aphrodite. The day after our return to Athens Edward 
Erskine arrived from England to enter upon the duties of 
the post to which he had been appointed some months 
before, and as I had myself in the meantime been trans- 
ferred to Berne, | determined to leave forthwith, and took my 
passage for Messina on July 8. On many grounds I regretted 
leaving Athens and parting from a few highly valued friends, 
foremost among whom was Admiral Yelverton, who had shown 
me the greatest kindness, and whom I shall ever look back upon 
as the most polished and accomplished specimen of the British 
naval officer it has been my good fortune to come across, Very 
sorry, too, was I to bid good-bye to Finlay, whose unparalleled 
knowledge and experience of the country had been most 
valuable to me in drawing up some of the reports which the 
Foreign Office began to require from us about this period. 
Besides Finlay and that kindly old warrior, Church, I much 
regretted Merlin, at that time Vice-Consul at the Pirzeus, who, 
later on, as manager of the Ionian Bank, became a very shrewd 
and competent judge of the intricacies of Greek affairs, and 
especially of the finance of that country. But from Merlin, who 
continued to reside at Athens, where he did excellent service to 
our Government, especially at the time of the dreadful Oropos 
catastrophe, I was yet to experience much kindness in after years. 

The King, in whose future welfare I could not but take the 
sincerest interest, was pleased to grant me a farewell private 
audience, at which he was good enough to express the hope that 
| might some day be accredited to him in a higher capacity. That 
desire has since been accomplished, but, on parting from the 
youthful Sovereign, I little foresaw the complications which were 
to make my subsequent mission to him the most trying and 


distasteful, perhaps, that ever fell to the lot of one of the Queen’s 
representatives, 
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THE CONFERENCE OF PREMIERS. 


WHILE the energies of the British Empire were concentrated 
upon the great struggle now happily terminated, we decided 
to devote the limited space at our disposal to that struggle, 
and we believe that the National Review has supplied the only 
continuous narrative of the thirty months’ war with the Boers, 
We have reason to believe that this monthly epitome, while not 
wholly useless to our readers in this country, has been espe- 
cially servicable to Englishmen living abroad and in the Colonies. 
Curiously enough it is from South Africa itself, where we should 
fear being accused of carrying coals to Newcastle, that we have 
received the greatest number of favourable expressions as to 
the value of this chronicle. Owing to the immense area of 
operations, the scattered population, and the vagaries of the 
censor, it has apparently been extremely difficult for those at 
the front to follow the course of the war. In its early stages 
it was impossible for people in Natal to follow the campaign 
in Cape Colony and the Orange Free State, and vice versa. 
One of the first telegrams to the outside world from Mafeking 
after its successful relief by Colonel Mahon was a request 
for “back numbers of the National Review,” which made us 
realise the use of a plain unvarnished record of the war to 
those engaged in it. Now, however, that, thanks to the dogged 
devotion of our forces and the brilliant capacity of Lord 
Kitchener, we have at last secured peace, on terms which, 
Owing in no small degree to the sagacity and steadfastness of 
Lord Milner, are worthy of our sacrifices, a war chronicle is no 
longer necessary. We propose, therefore, to devote ‘Greater 
Britain,” as its name.implies, to Imperial affairs generally, and 
not to those of one part of the Empire, thus reverting to the 
original idea with which this department of the Nasional 
Review was initiated. For the moment the chief business of 
Greater Britain is being transacted in London, where the 
unique gathering attracted by the Coronation has been wisely 
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made the occasion for a Conference of Colonial Premiers. It 
would perhaps be hazardous to say whether this informal 
Cabinet Council will produce tangible results or not, but in 
any case it is a memorable event, if only because it succeeds 
similar Conferences in the past, and will be the forerunner of 
other Conferences in the future. Ultimately we may hope to 
evolve out of these recurring consultations something in the 
nature of an Imperial Council. For it is rather to meetings 
of the heads of the executives of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, than to direct Colonial representation in the so- 
called Imperial Parliament, z.e., the House of Commons, that 
we may look for a solution of the problem commonly termed 
“‘ Imperial Federation.” 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. 


The first sitting of the Conference was held on June 30 in the 
Secretary of State’s room at the Colonial Office, Mr. Chainberlain 
presiding. The following Premiers of self-governing Colonies 
were present : Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Canada), Sir Edmund Barton 
(Australia), Mr. Seddon (New Zealand), Sir Gordon Sprigg 
(Cape Colony), Sir Albert Hime (Natal), Sir Robert Bond 
(Newfoundland). Lord Onslow, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Sir Montagu 
Ommanney, permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, were 
also present, while Sir John Anderson of the Colonial Office 
acted as secretary to the Conference. No official report of the 
proceedings has been published, but it was semi-officially 
announced that this first sitting was principally occupied by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opening statement enumerating the chief 
subjects to be discussed. The following is believed to be a 
complete list of the subjects introduced by the various parties 
to the Conference: The Colonial Office is responsible for 
(1) the political relations between Great Britain and the 
Colonies; (2) Imperial defence; and (3) the commercial 
relations of the Empire; to this were subsequently 
added (4) the relations of Australia and New Zealand with 
the islands of the Pacific, and (5) Naturalisation. So far 
as is known the Canadian representatives formulated no 
suggestions, for, as they put it, “we are here to listen.” Nor 
were Cape Colony and Natal credited with any definite pro- 
gramme, their interests being presumably covered by the 
official Agenda. The Australian Commonwealth, however, is 
understood to have brought forward the following questions : 
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(1) Army and Navy supply contracts. 

(2) Ocean cables, purchase thereof. 

(3) An Imperial Court of Appeal. 

(4) The mutual protection of patents. 

(5) Loss of the most-favoured nation treatment if a British preferential 
tariff is given. 

(6) Imperial stamp charges on Colonial bonds. 


New Zealand, as might be expected with such a Premier as Mr. 
Seddon, contributed a statesmanlike and fertile programme : 


(1) A preferential Colonial tariff to British manufactures carried in British 
ships to the Colonies. 

(2) Areduction of duties on Colonial products under taxation. 

(3) An Imperial army reserve for service out of the Colony in times of 
emergency. 

(4) An increase of the Australian Squadron on the lines of existing arrange- 
ments. 

(5) The mail service between Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

(6) The future government of South Africa, together with the admission of 
professional colonists to practise there. 

(7) Periodical Colonial conferences. 


There has naturally been active speculation as to what actually 
transpired in Downing Street, but so far as we have observed 
the only newspaper professing to be cognisant of the proceedings 
is the Daily Chronicle, and as it is habitually careful in its 
facts, we may perhaps accept its brief report as accurate as 
far as it goes. Being an Opposition paper it unfortunately 
uses its information to make a gratuitous attack upon Mr, 
Chamberlain, a temptation which apparently no Liberal, whether 
he call himself “ Imperialist” or be in fact a Pro-Boer, can long 
resist. We are told that the Colonial Secretary’s opening address 
was “ disappointing,” as “it comprehended all things probable or 
possible, but formulated nothing.” As “one who was present” 
is reputed to have said, Mr. Chamberlain was “ comprehensive 
and incomprehensible,” which was interpreted to mean that the 
speech was “ broad, varied and comprehensive—but indefinite.” 
The members of the Conference were “ no further forward when 
the Colonial Secretary finished speaking than they were when he 
began, except in one very important particular—they learnt 
for the first time that the Imperial Government had nothing 
definite to propose.”’ They had been invited to a conference 
upon four or five subjects, of which three were of national 
importance, and “upon which the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies might have been expected to speak with decision.” 
On the question of “political relations’ Mr, Chamberlain 
contented himself with expressing the hope that the four 


— 
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Imperial Conferences of the last sixteen years might be fol- 
lowed by similar conferences at more frequent intervals. Three 
or four years ago he issued “a secret and confidential 
despatch’ to the Governors of all the self-governing Colonies, 
inviting expressions of opinion as to the possible form of 
Imperial Federation. Among his own alternative suggestions 
were the following : 


(1) Life peerages for distinguished Colonists; or 

(2) The right of the Agents-General or other representatives of the Colonies 
to sit in the House of Commons; or 

(3) The creation of a permanent Imperial Council in London to be elected 
by every part of the Empire; or 

(4) The calling together of periodic conferences of Colonial Premiers in 
consultation with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


His present speech indicated that he had no intention of pro- 
posing anything beyond the last of these propositions. 


In discussing commercial relations Mr. Chamberlain’s address 
according to the unfriendly reporter was “cheerily optimistic 
and rosy in its general anticipations, but absolutely colourless as 
far as any practical proposals were concerned.” 

He did not tell the Conference officially what they appear to have learnt 
privately—that he had been baulked in his ambitions in this direction by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Chamberlain had first dreamt of a Zollve- 
rein, then conceived the idea of an Imperial Customs Union (as a modification 
of the Zollverein idea), and finally decided in favour of the less ambitious but 
more practicable scheme of preferential duties. 


This was generally regarded as his “ irreducible minimum,” but 
a fortnight prior to the Conference even this had been “swept 
away” by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s statement that the Imperial 
Government would enter into no Customs relations with the 
Colonies except upon the Free Trade basis. Mr. Chamberlain 
therefore proposed nothing beyond “an understanding among 
the Colonies to give preferential treatment to British goods in 
their Customs Duties, whenever their political and revenue 
necessities would permit.” According to the Dazly Chronicle 
Mr. Chamberlain was equally sterile on the subject of 
Imperial Defence, and contented himself with an undertaking 
to lay before the Conference the latest information as to the 
proportions borne by the different parts of the Empire towards 
the cost of its defence, and details of the various military 
and naval arrangements now existing in the Colonies. A 
member of the Conference is reported to have said, “ Our pro- 
gramme of defence proposals is a blank sheet of paper.” 
VOL. XXXIX 66 
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In reply to the strictures of the Dazly Chronicle we have only 
to say that, assuming its report to be correct, the Colonial 
Secretary seems to have shown considerable prescience in 
addressing his guests in Downing Street.- The public speeches 
of the Colonial Premiers since they have been in England 
indicate that there is the greatest divergence among them upon 
the leading Imperial questions, save that they seem to be agreed 
that it is desirable that Great Britain should place Colonial 
imports on a favoured footing. We are entirely with them on 
this question, and desire to see the British Government adopting 
a far more pronounced and enlightened attitude than it has yet 
manifested, but the “wobbling” of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
made it extremely difficult for his colleague to address the 
Conference save in the most guarded manner. Then again, 
Mr. Chamberlain would surely have been acting in a short- 
sighted, not to say suicidal, manner had he come forward, say, 
on the question of Imperial defence, with a cut-and-dried policy 
enforced in a take-it-or-leave-it manner. 


The second sitting of the Colonial Conference took place on 
Friday, July 4, and lasted two hours, which were devoted 
entirely to the question of defence. Besides Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Premiers, Lord Onslow, Sir Montagu Ommanney 
and Sir John Anderson, there were also present Sir John 
Forrest, the Australian Minister for Defence, Lord Selborne, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, accompanied by Mr. Arnold 
Forster and Admiral Custance, and Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
Secretary for War, together with Lieut.-General Sir W. Nichol- 
son, Chief of the Intelligence Department of the War Office. 
According to the Dazly Chronicle the proceedings opened with 
‘‘a concise, lucid, and moderately stated exposition,’ by Lord 
Selborne, who necessarily devoted his remarks to the naval aspect 
of defence. It was stipulated that the Admiralty’s proposals 
should be treated as confidential until they had been agreed 
to, but they are said to have been “of a very reasonable cha- 
racter, and not unlikely to be acceptable as an excellent working 
basis.” This “ unauthorised ” assertion gains some confirmation 
from subsequent speeches of the Colonial Premiers, particularly 
one of Sir Edmund Barton’s. In the general discussion Sir 
Edmund Barton, Mr. Seddon, and Sir Gordon Sprigg pointed 
out that there were three possible ways in which the Colonies 
might participate in naval defence: 

(1) By contributing to the creation of a Colonial branch of the Navy; 


(2) By contributing to the maintenance of an Imperial Naval Squadron in 
Colonial waters; 
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(3) By a direct money contribution to the Imperial Navy, without any 
stipulations. 


The Australian Premier is understood to have suggested the 
first of these, while Mr. Seddon strongly urged the second, and 
Sir Gordon Sprigg the third. An objection made to the Australian 
“ suggestion” was that the creation of a Colonial navy would 
be a costly experiment, all the more as the ships would soon 
become obsolete. On the other hand, it was pointed out “ that 
the enthusiasm of the Colonies could not be sustained if their 
contributions were swallowed up (like Cape Colony’s thirty 
thousand a year) in the general expenditure of the Imperial 
navy.” The Colonies undoubtedly recognise their interest in 
and duty towards British sea-power, but they wish to “ see” as 
well as to help, and as a via media Mr. Seddon champions the 
continuance and extension of the existing arrangement, pro- 
viding a squadron all the year round in southern waters at the 
expense of the Australasian Governments. In pursuance of 
this policy the New Zealand Premier is credited with having 
laid the following propositions before the Conference : 


(1) That the Australasian squadron be strengthened (a) by increasing the 
number of cruisers; (b) by withdrawing some of the inferior gunboats and 
replacing them with modern and a better class of cruisers; and (c) by adding 
torpedo-catchers or destroyers, if deemed necessary, the extra cost of main- 
tenance entailed to be defrayed under the existing agreement and on a 
population basis. 

(2) That in arranging for this it would be an advantage to the Empire to 
have subsidised mail services established as between Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and Great Britain, the steamers carrying such mails to be British- 
owned, and to be of such acclass and so fitted that in time of war they may 
be armed and used as cruisers. 


The discussion on the commercial relations of the Empire was 
ultimately held on July 16, when the Colonial Secretary, 
though still suffering from his cab accident, gallantly struggled 
to Downing Street in order to take the chair. The 
Premiers were all present minus Sir Gordon Sprigg, who had 
left for South Africa in order to confront a crisis for which he 
is largely responsible, and with which he has little capacity to 
cope, his place being taken by the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony, Mr. Fuller. In addition to the representatives of the 
Colonial Office were Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Dudley, Sir 
Francis Hopwood, and Sir Alfred Bateman, representing the 
Board of Trade, while Sir Robert Giffen apparently attended as 
a guest. We cannot help regretting, if outsiders were to be 
admitted, that it was not possible either to find some less pro- 
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nounced partisan than Sir Robert Giffen, or to invite in addition 
some equally pronounced partisan on the other side. Mr. Patter- 
son, the Canadian Minister of Customs, and Mr. Fielding, the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, were also present. This time 
journalistic enterprise was apparently foiled, and we have no re- 
port of the proceedings beyond the bald semi-official announce- 
ment that the subject of “ the establishment of preferential tariffs 
between the mother country and the Colonies, and also between 
the Colonies themselves” was entered into, but “no definite 
proposals were submitted, and it was agreed that the discussion 
should be of an informal character, not binding the speakers, 
and leaving to a future meeting the formulation and further con- 
sideration of distinct proposals on the subject.” It will be 
remembered that when the Corn Tax was introduced in the 
House of Commons it was not unnaturally surmised, both here 
and in the Colonies, that a new fiscal policy was about to be 
inaugurated by the mother country, and that other taxes might 
follow which would be remitted in favour of the Colonies pre- 
pared to reciprocate, while remaining in operation against foreign 
nations, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the eloquent Premier of Canada, 
made a striking speech in the Dominion Parliament emphasis- 
ing this aspect of the question. After a considerable delay Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach vigorously repudiated the notion that the 
British Government contemplated any new departure. When 
Canada learnt that there was to be no discrimination in favour 
of Colonial imports, and that the Corn Tax had no political sig- 
nificance, the Laurier Government decided to offer no further 
preference to the mother country than had been already con- 
ceded. It is likewise asserted that the financial position of Aus- 
tralia—the Federal revenue depending entirely as it does on 
Customs—precludes the idea of any substantial concessions in 
favour of British trade, for some years at any rate, while South 
Africa, pending Federation, is politically too unsettled to give 
more than moral support to the theory of preferential trade. 
Consequently the field was again open to the Premier of New 
Zealand, who is said to have made the following proposal : 


It is essential to the well-being of the mother country and his Majesty’s 
dominions beyond the seas that in such dominions, where the same does not 
exist, preferential tariffs, by way of rebate of duties on British-manufactured 
goods, carried on British-owned ships, should be granted; and that in the 
mother country a rebate of duty on colonial products, now taxable, should be 
conceded. 


Mr. Wise, the very able Attorney-General for New South Wales, 
who contributes a valuable artice to this number of the National 
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Review, is believed to have originated this ingenious and excel- 
lent proposal. 


THE MAIN ISSUES. 


If the foregoing recital be at all near the mark, and it has 
certainly received some confirmation from public speeches, 
it would be rash to expect any immediate solution of the greater 
Imperial problems submitted to the Colonial Conference. Our 
political relations will remain practically as they are, and it 
must be recognised, in view of recent events, that there is little 
to be desired on this score, though neither here nor in Greater 
Britain is sufficient importance attached to the necessity of 
organising the scattered resources of the Empire. The Quarterly 
Review points out, in a suggestive paper in its July number, 
that the pith of the controversy on political relations is to be 
found in the speech addressed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the 
Canadian Parliament on March 13, Ig00: 


What we did, we did of our own free will; and as to future wars, I have 
only this to say, that if it should be the will of the people of Canada at a 
future stage to take part in any war of England, the people of Canada will 
have their way. Of course, if our future military contribution were to be 
considered compulsory—a condition which does not exist—I would say to 
Great Britain, “If you want us to help you, call us to your councils.” 


The mother country replies by throwing back the initiative on 
the Colonies, saying in effect, “If you wish to come into our 
Councils, we shall be delighted to welcome you.” But on 
neither side has there been any responsible demand for any 
fundamental change in the present happy-go-lucky system. 
This was the moral of 1897, and would appear to be the moral 
of 1902. With regard to Imperial Defence, while it would be 
an exaggeration to speak of a deadlock between the parties, 
there is a clear divergence of view. British statesmen appear 
inclined to call upon the Colonies, not always in the most per- 
suasive manner, to contribute to the cost of maintaining the 
Navy which protects every portion of the Empire in proportion 
either to their population or wealth. The whole burden of 
insurance should not fall upon one of the properties insured. 
The Colonial statesman replies, with some force, “ As we have no 
control and little influence over the foreign policy of the British 
Empire, we hardlysee our wayto make the proposed contribution, 
all the more as we believe that even if the Colonies were cut 
adrift to-morrow, Great Britain would not be able to reduce her 
fleets by a single ship.” This rough-and-ready reply, which is 
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forcible without being really convincing, is closely connected 
with the respective attitudes of British and Colonial statesmen 
on the subject of trade relations. It is so easy for the politicians 
of Westminster, while refusing to make any concession to 
Colonial sentiment on the subject of an Imperial Customs 
Union, to advocate Free Trade within the Empire, and it is so 
simple for pundits like Sir Robert Giffen, whose minds are still 
drugged by the delusions of a Manchester bagman, to summon 
the Colonies to abolish their tariffs. But, as Sir Edmund 
Barton lately pointed out in a powerful speech : 


To establish a system of inter-Imperial Free Trade would be to take away 
from a large number of the self-governing parts of the Empire such a propor- 
tion of their revenue that the balance would not suffice for the ordinary pur- 
poses of their government. ... In Australia... Free Trade... would 
mean such a surrender of revenue as would force them to stagger under the 
burden of government, and not be able to carry that burden without a system 
of direct taxation so grinding, so enormous as to prevent the internal develop- 
ment of their country. 


The Australian Premier significantly added in this same speech 
(at the Empire Coronation banquet): “If they were to increase 
their contributions—which he admitted were not enough—to 
the defence of the Empire in the proportion of what was taken 
away from their necessary revenues by a process of inter- 
Imperial Free Trade, we should take away from them their 
capacity to contribute to the defence of the Empire.” So-called 
Free-Traders should exhibit some diffidence in lecturing the 
Colonies, considering their own dismal record as prophets. 
Their success in inducing the people of this country to swallow 
their nostrums fifty years ago was largely due to reiterated 
assurances that if we set the example of opening our ports to the 
world, the world would open its ports to us. Nor were: they 
less assiduous in asserting that an international interchange of 
commodities must produce international peace and goodwill. 
The contrary has happened in both respects. The world is 
more protectionist than ever, while the only Free Trade nation 
is the most hated of all. In other words, the bagman’s 
millennium has never come. 


AN IMPERIAL COURT OF APPEAL. 


Among the subjects brought before the Conference upon 
which a decision should be reached is the Australian proposal 
for the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal. At 
present the British Empire possesses two Courts of Final Appeal, 
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viz., the House of Lords for the United Kingdom, and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for India and the 
Colonial Empire. Sir Edmund Barton and the reformers desire 
to create one Court of Appeal for the whole Empire. The 
objection which is entertained in the Colonies to the existing 
régime is not only the inconsistency of having two Appeal Courts, 
but that the Judicial Committee is wanting in authority and 
dignity, while its personnel is too often a reservoir at the disposal 
of the House of Lords. Instead of dealing boldly with the 
problem of unifying the appellate tribunal of the Empire, Lord 
Rosebery’s Government in 1895 sought to “strengthen” the 
Judicial Committee by appointing Colonial members, but as no 
salaries were provided for the latter, the results have not been 
brilliant. During the subsequent discussions on the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill, the subject was again raised, with the result 
that a Conference was held in 1901, when Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his “earnest desire to deal with the matter this 
Session by creating Colonial law lords,” but finally announced 
‘his Majesty’s Government do not propose to make any material 
changes for the establishment of an Imperial Court of Appeal.” 
The reasons given for this change of front on the part of the 
home Government were the supposed divergences at the 
Conference. Australia, New Zealand and Newfoundland favoured 
the creation of a new Imperial Court of Appeal, while Canada, 
the Cape, Natal, and the representatives of India and the Crown 
Colonies were satisfied with some improvement in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Quarterly Reviewer, 
whom we have already quoted, is, however, inclined to dismiss 
this theory of the failure of the Conference : “It has been con- 
jectured—we believe correctly—that there was another division 
of opinion nearer home” : a discreet allusion to the open secret 
that the chief obstacle to this, as to every serious judicial 
reform, is the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, whose retire- 
ment is at the moment of writing being actively discussed by 
everybody except himself. Let us hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
will now insist on taking the matter into his own hands, and 
will refuse to allow this long-delayed and most important reform 
to be postponed in order to please the whims, vagaries and 
love of mischief of his colleague on the woolsack. 


Mr. Chamberlain is said to favour an excellent scheme which 
was Outlined by Mr. Haldane in 1g00 in one of his admirable 
addresses, now republished in a volume entitled Education and 
Empire. There is no man whose opinion carries more weight 
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on such subjects than Mr. Haldane, and his present proposal 
is as admirable as it is simple, viz., the fusion of the Judicial 
Committee in the House of Lords, necessarily reinforced by 
the creation of Colonial Law Lords, thus constituting one 
supreme Court of Appeal for the British Empire. Mr. Justice 
Hodges, the Australian delegate at the Conference of 1901, thus 
expounded the merits of the proposed court : 


Such a court would bring the best legal thought in the United Kingdom in 
touch with the best legal thought in the Empire outside the United Kingdom. 
It would be a wonderfully strong court, and command the admiration and 
respect, not only of the whole British race, but of every race in the British 
dominions. It would be a powerful factor in the development of a closer 
union between all parts of the Empire. In the British dominions it would 
obliterate in the administration of justice all distinctions between place and 
persons, Just as there is one flag to protect the subject from external assault, 
so there would be one court as the final arbiter of internal disputes. 


While the powers of opposition to undesirable political re- 
forms are not sufficiently strong in this country, the resources 
of obstruction to desirable administrative or judicial reforms 
appear to be almost inexhaustible. We can only express our 
sincere hope that Sir Edmund Barton and his colleagues will 
pursue this matter to the end, and that an Imperial Court of 
Appeal may emerge from their efforts, There could certainly 
be no more splendid symbol of Imperial unity. Should they 
fail we hope they will at any rate enlighten the public as to 
the causes of their failure, so that blame may attach to the 
proper quarters, If the majority of the Colonies wish things 
to remain as they are, by all means let them say so, but if, on 
the other hand, they desire a reform, which commends itself 
to all thoughtful people in this country, there is no reason why 
they should incur the odium which belongs to others. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 


Although the question of suspending the Cape Constitution 
was not in any formal sense within the purview of the Confer- 
ence of Premiers, it is a subject of general Imperial interest, 
upon which they have not hesitated to express their opinions, 
and upon which it is appropriate they should be heard. 
Apparently the majority are opposed to Suspension and 
approve the action of the Imperial Government, though it is 
observable that the only ones acquainted with the local condi- 
tions, viz., Sir Albert Hime, of Natal, and Mr. Seddon, are 
supposed to favour Suspension, Whatever view may be taken 
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it is not to be denied that Mr. Chamberlain’s famous despatch 
to Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, dated July 2, contains food for 
serious reflection. The Colonial Secretary briefly epitomised 
the petition presented by the forty-two members of the Cape 
Legislature in the beginning of May, which pointed out that 
the Constitution had already been violated, that the parlia- 
mentary representation of the country “is not and cannot be 
at present fairly provided for,” and urging that having regard 
“to the existing division of parties, and also to the bitterness 
which would be aroused, it is not expedient to ask the local 
Legislature to pass the necessary Act of Indemnity.” They 
therefore requested a temporary suspension of the Constitution 
for a period “ during which his Majesty’s Government would be 
enabled to deal with the existing difficulties, which, in their 
opinion, required an amendment of the Constitution, and after- 
wards to restore the Constitution so amended to the Colony.” 
Mr. Chamberlain points out that the petition had been signed 
before the close of the war and the rebellion in Cape Colony, 
events which may possibly have modified the views of the 
petitioners ; that there was no precedent for the action sought; 
that it would be impossible to give precise assurances before- 
hand as to bow the Imperial authorities would deal with the 
questions brought before them in the event of suspension, &c. 
For these reasons his Majesty’s Government are inclined to infer 
that even the petitioners would desire that “ before so serious a 
step is taken, incontrovertible proof should be produced either 
that the continuance of the existing Constitution is a positive 
danger to the peace of the Colony and to the interests of the 
Empire, or that the great majority of the white population 
desired a complete transfer of authority to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, a desire which might be expressed in constitutional form 
by a resolution of the Cape Parliament.” At present this latter 
requirement is not fulfilled. 


The Members of Parliament assenting to the Petition form only a minority 
of the Legislature comprising less than a third of the House of Assembly, 
and less than one half of the Legislative Council, and it is to be observed 
that in the majority are included the present Ministers of the Crown, who are 
entirely opposed to the suspension, abrogation, or withdrawal of the Constitu- 
tion, and have assured his Majesty’s Government that they are confident that 
their policy will command a majority when Parliament meets. 


The Colonial Secretary acknowledges the truth of the peti- 
tioners’ statement that the Constitution had already been violated 
in various important particulars, and moreover that under martial 
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law many acts had been done from necessity which were not in 
accordance with the ordinary law. 


It is, therefore, clear that an Act of Indemnity must be passed to cover the 
past breaches of the law, to protect the military and civil officers, including 
yourself [the Governor], who may have exceeded their legal authority, and to 
validate their proceedings and the sentences of courts-martial. It will also, 
perhaps, be necessary to strengthen the Government with special powers for 
carrying out the pacification of the country, ¢.g., with regard to the importa- 
tion and possession of arms. 


Such indispensable legislation could either be passed by the 
Imperial or by the Cape Parliament, and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment “entertained the hope that the Cape Government will not 
fail in its evident duty, and will be prepared to take all the steps 
necessary for the security of the Colony and for discouraging 
racial and political controversy likely to interfere with the res- 
toration of its prosperity.” The despatch concludes thus: 


Considering the whole question of the proposed suspension broadly, his 
Majesty’s Government cannot but feel that to deprive the Cape Colonists, 
even for a time, of their constitutional rights by imposing a system of Crown 
Colony Government without giving to the present representatives of the 
people the opportunity of expressing their opinions on such a great change is 
likely rather to produce discontent and agitation than to pacify race hatred. 
It does not appear to them justifiable to assume beforehand that the Colonial 
Parliament will refuse to pass the necessary measures for the pacification of 
the country, and his Majesty’s Government agree, therefore, with your 
Ministers that it is proper in the first place that the Colonial Parliament 
should be called together as soon as possible, and that the requisite legislation 
should be at once introduced. 

They have the more readily adopted this view because in addition to the 
general considerations to which I have referred they are assured that there 
exists among moderate men of all parties an earnest desire to avoid further 
strife and to allay the passions excited by the war and by previous contro- 
versy. They hope, therefore, that many who sympathised with rebellion will 
rankly abandon their former attitude, and that all will cordially co-operate 
with their fellow colonists in the work of pacification. 


Since the publication of this despatch, the Cape Parliament has 
been summoned to meet on August 20, and we shall see what 
we shall see when it does meet, and how far Mr. Chamberlain's 
appeal for racial appeasement is listened to. The argument 
that suspension must be rejected because opposed by a 
majority of the white population of a community in which the 
Dutch are in proportion to the English as three to two, and of 
the Dutch an overwhelming majority have lately shown active 
or passive sympathy with our enemies in the field, is hardly 
conclusive, The people entitled to primary consideration 
are surely not the aiders and abetters of the other side in 
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the recent conflict, but the people of our own flesh and blood, 
who bore the brunt of the struggle for British supremacy. 
Past experience in South Africa shows that we should hesitate 
twenty times before rejecting their opinions on such an issue. 
We sincerely and devoutly hope that the optimistic views of 
his Majesty’s Government may be justified by the results, but 
they will not be justified simply because Sir Gordon Sprigg, the 
“loyalist” Premier, may be kept in office by the votes of the 
Afrikander Bond. In that case the Cape Premier would occupy 
towards that disloyal Association a position analogous to that 
of Mr. Gladstone as regards the Irish Nationalists during his 
last and most ignominious term of office. All Unionists can 
realise the danger of a Radicai Government maintained in power 
at Westminster by rebel Irish votes, but what of the position of 
a “loyalist” Government maintained at Cape Town by equally 
rebel Afrikander votes? In the one case you place your 
countrymen under the thraldom of the Redmonds and the 
Dillons ; in the other you bow the knee to the Merrimans and 
the Sauers. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Lord Kitchener left Cape Town on his triumphant progress 
home on June 23, two days prior to which Lord Milner took 
over the Government of the Transvaal. It is unfortunate that 
the transition from military to civil government should have been 
accompanied by a serious blunder on the part of the former, 
for which we feel sure Lord Kitchener may be held entirely 
blameless. The hand of the War Office is surely traceable in 
the orders issued breaking up the chief command in South 
Africa in the following manner : the Transvaal and Bechuana- 
land are converted into five military districts ; the Orange 
River Colony into two districts ; while Cape Colony and Natal 
form separate commands. This is worse than mere confusion. 
As the 7imes correspondent in Johannesburg points out, it will 
in the first place be an obstacle to demobilisation, while polliti- 
cally it is a step in the rear. “The one great aim to be kept 
in view while the settlement of the country is going on satis- 
factorily is the ultimate federation of South Africa.” Every- 
thing which serves to emphasise the separate tendencies of the 
different Colonies should be scrupulously avoided, while no 
opportunity should be missed of inducing them to co-operate 
in common affairs. As it is hoped to federalise the railways 
and harmonise the various systems of education, so ‘another 
step might have been taken in the same direction by unifying 
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the different commands under the High Commissioner as Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” This would not have entailed anything 
more serious than the surrender of ‘certain paper privileges ” 
on the part of individual Governors. The writer is careful to 
point out that such criticisms are quite independent of the in- 
dividual appointments, which are generally approved of. One 
of the first effects of the establisment of civil government was 
the gradual relaxation of the Censorship, which enabled us to 
get glimpses of the real South Africa, and to appreciate the 
brilliant ré/e of that office in the final transformation scene. 
We are not disposed to carp at the very natural desire in 
high quarters to appeal to our dramatic instincts, but we must 
guard against the illusions which may be fostered by the 
panorama of brotherly love between Boer and Briton, which was 
displayed {o an astonished and delighted Empire by a great 
stage manager. 


Some idea of the immense labours now cast upon the High 
Commissioner (in whom the British public have more confidence 
than ever since they have begun to realise the invaluable, if 
unostentatious, part which he played during the recent negotia- 
tions) may be gathered from a bald enumeration of the problems 
now confronting him, which is all we have space for. The 
scarcity of labour on the Rand, e.g., is becoming so serious as 
to provoke a discussion as to the possibility of inducing white 
men to do work which had previously been left to the natives. 
If only the experiment now being tried attains success, one of 
the gravest features of the South African situation may be 
alleviated, for there would be an immense influx of British 
population, but it is premature to pronounce upon the matter. 
Then there is the repatriation of the many thousand Boer 
prisoners, who will shortly be flocking into South Africa from 
the various islands in which they have been imprisoned. The 
civil authority also becomes responsible for order over the 
immense area which was recently the scene of military opera- 
tions, and which now, owing to the gradual withdrawal of the 
army, is to be handed over to the police. Not less important 
is the problem of land settlement, to which, as is well known, 
Lord Milner has devoted his energies for many months past. 
There are at this moment in South Africa an immense number 
of suitable settlers who are prepared to take up suitable land, of 
which there is an abundance, while in a political sense it is 
imperative, if we are to hold the country, that there shall be a 
large infusion of the British element, not merely into the 
towns but also into the rural districts. But the most pressing 
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problem is the ersonnel of the administration of the new 
territories. So far the Colonial Office has supplied a small 
number of officials, India has sent others, and some have been 
appointed in South Africa. But time must elapse before Lord 
Milner can fill up all the vacancies, as he is determined to put 
the right men in the right places. The standing obstacle at the 
present moment, according to a recent telegram from Pretoria, 
is the miserable inadequacy of the salaries when the enormous 
cost of living is taken into consideration. Even the humblest 
houses cost £300 a year, while cooks’ wages run from £7 to 
{10 monthly, a Kaffir house boy’s from £4 to £6, and the 
minimum cost of feeding a horse is £60 a year. Frozen meat 
costs 1s. to 1s. 2d. per |b., fresh meat being unprocurable; even 
newspapers cost 3d. How then is it possible to expect a married 
Civil Servant with from £500 to £700 a year to make both 
ends meet under such economic conditions? It is essential to 
the good government of the country that the salaries be raised 
to a proper footing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE—JUDGE WEBB’S 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—My friend and former colleague, Dr. Dowden, has paid me the compli- 
ment of saying that in The Mystery of William Shakespeare I have written “an 
entertaining book”; and he has paid me the still higher compliment of 
thinking I have written a book which requires to be confuted. Accordingly 
he has undertaken to “notice everything which a reasonable person can 
suppose to possess importance” in my chapter on Shakespeare as a man of 
science ; and to prove that all which I regard “ as proper to Shakespeare and 
Bacon was, in fact, the common knowledge or common error of the time.” 
But unfortunately my accomplished critic has stumbled at the very threshold 
of his polemic. The question which I undertook to discuss was not the 
common knowledge or common error of the time, but the common knowledge 
and common error of Shakespeare and Bacon; and my critic will scarcely 
deny that in matters of science Bacon and Shakespeare had much in common. 
Whatever inferences may be deduced from the fact, it surely is a fact that 
the poet, like the philosopher, maintained the theory of pneumaticals, the 
theory of the transformation of species, the theory that the sun is the efficient 
cause of storms, the theory that flame is a fixed body, the theory that the stars 
are fires, and the theory that the heavens revolved around the earth. That 
the poet should have been as interested as the philosopher in scientific 
matters is surely a fact worth noting; and even if they resorted to the store 
of “the common knowledge or common error of the time,” it surely is 
remarkable that they not only resorted to the same storehouse, but selected 
the same things, and incorporated the same things in their respective writings, 
and, so far as either their knowledge or their errors in matters of science were 
concerned, were in reality the same. But is it a fact that all that is proper to 
Shakespeare and to Bacon was the common knowledge or common error of 
the time? Take, for instance, the theory of pneumaticals. Bacon in his 
Natural History tells us that it was “scarce known” (s. 98); and yet it wasas 
well known to Shakespeare as it was to Bacon. In fact it pervades the 
plays, as it pervades the ten centuries of the Sylva. Professor Dowden tells 
us, and I presume he is right, that the Shakespeare-Baconian theory of 
spirits is to be found in the Encyclopedia of Bartholomew Anglicus, and that it 
was possibly “influenced by Paracelsus,” that Lemnius talks of “the vital 
and animal spirits,” and that Scaliger was of opinion that music plays upon 
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“the spirits about the heart.” But the Professor’s string of learning about 
Scaliger, Lemnius, Paracelsus, and Bartholomew Anglicus, I fancy, would 
have had much the same effect on the Professor’s player that the Sanchonia- 
thon, Manetho, Berosus, and Lucanus Ocellus of Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson had 
on Dr. Primrose. 

Professor Dowden tells us that the expression ‘‘Expense of spirits” is 
“not peculiar to the writer of the Sonnets or the writer of the Sylva”; but he 
inadvertently, no doubt, omits what is in reality peculiar to them—the fact 
that the one uses it in connection with “the use of Venus” and the other in 
connection with “the waste of shame.” But was the expression one in 
common use? The Professor tells us that it may be found in Bright’s 
Treatise of Melancholy 1586, and in Donne’s Progress of the Soul, stanza xxi. 
Here I hope my friend will excuse me if I quote a remark of Dr. Johnson’s. 
“If I come to an orchard,” said the lexicographer to Boswell, “ and say, 
‘There’s no fruit here,’ and then comes a poring man, who finds two apples 
and three pears, and tells me, ‘ Sir, you are mistaken, I have found some fruit,’ 
what would that be to the purpose? ” 

Bacon tells us that “the transmutation of species is in the vulgar philo- 
sophy pronounced impossible” (s. 525). The Darwinian theory, therefore, 
was not the common knowledge of the time. And yet the author of The 
Winter’s Tale insists on the possibility of the transmutation of species as 
confidently as the author of the Sylva. And there is a marvellouscoincidence 
on which I think my Shakespearean critic would do well to ponder. The De 
Augmentis was published in October 1623, and The Winter’s Tale was published 
for the first time in the following November or December. If my friend will 
take the trouble to read the second chapter of the second book of Bacon’s 
masterpiece he will find a protest against the philosophers who hold that art 
is “ something different from nature,”’ a mere additamentum quoddam nature, 
which can perfect, mend, or assist nature, but cannot change it. My friend 
is familiar with the mind and art of Shakespeare, and if he will turn to the 
contemporaneous discussion between Perdita and Polixenes about the 
‘ streak’d gillyvers which some call nature’s bastards,” I think even he will 
own that the footmarks of Bacon may be detected in the Bohemian garden of 
The Winter's Tale. 

Another word before I make my escape from the follower by whom, to use 
the language of the Nationalist about the Irish police, I have been 
“shadowed.” The anti-Baconian editor of Bacon, Mr. Spedding, claims to 
have been the first to note the resemblances of thought and expression that 
exist between The Winter’s Tale andthe Essay on Gardens, which was published 
for the first time in 1625; and Mr. Spedding candidly admits that if the essay 
had been published before 1616 he would have suspected that it had been 
read by Shakespeare. My friend, to use his own expression, is not so 
“liberal in admissions,” and in confirmation of his theory that the comparison 
of the seasons of flowers with those of the life of man was one of the common- 
places of the time he cites a passage from The Blazon of Gentry by a forgotten 
notability of the name of Ferne, and he remarks that “the parallel between 
Ferne and Shakespeare is in its idea much closer than that between Shakes- 
peare and Bacon.” If my friend will allow me I will make him the present 
of a more specious argument. His Stratford Shakspere we know was 
anxious to be considered a gentleman and to obtain a grant of coat-armour 
from the Collese; what was then more natural than that he should consult 
The Blazon of Gentry by a herald? 
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But why continue this discussion? I might easily confute all that.the Pro- 
fessor has.said by way of confutation about the theory of storms, the theory 
of flame, the theory of the stars, the theory of the heavens, and all the other 
Shakespeare-Baconian speculations through which I have been shadowed by 
. my critic. But I fear I should cease to be “ entertaining,” and I console 
myself with the reflection of Archbishop Whately, that the world will never 
miss the brilliant things that I have failed to say. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


Tuomas E, WEss. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—In my article on “ Mercantile Cruisers and Commerce Protection,” in 
the July number of the National Review, I regret that I made the mistake of 
crediting Admiral Sampson, the United States Admiral, with flying his flag 
in the New York,a merchant cruiser, during the war between the United 
States and Spain, when it should have been the armoured cruiser New York. 
Whilst regretting the error, which was due to similarity of name, it does 
not invalidate my argument, which was that we required merchant cruisers 
of great speed to meet similar vessels of Foreign Powers, and that it was 
their duty to show a clean pair of heels to any regular men-of-war cruisers. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


G. R. FREMANTLE (Admiral). 
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